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MACHINERY’S Annual Aircraft Number 
is the only compilation of its kind pub- 
lished in the interest of metal-working 
practices in the Aircraft and allied in- 
dustries. The Third Aircraft Annual to 
be produced by MACHINERY, the July 
1940 Number, will cover the very latest 
means and methods for manufacturing 
airplane engines, wings, fuselages, in- 
struments and accessories. All phases 
of mechanical practice and materials 
application in this fastest growing of 
typically American industries will be 
thoroughly described and illustrated. 





Plan your machine tool, small tool, spe- 
cial machinery or materials advertising 
now for appearance in what will be one 
of the most timely, most interest com- 
pelling issues ever published by MA- 
CHINERY, which believes that ‘Editor- 
ial Excellence is the Backbone of Ad- 
vertising Effectiveness”. 
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® Money which could have been yours if you had really 
opened the throttle of your advertising and poured on all 
your sales power! 

What kind of a sonata do you think your cash register 
would be playing if... 

You sold an idea, a machine, or an order for materials 
to 1/10, 1/20, or even 1/100 of the buyers in the Chemical 
Process Industries who could use these items right now? 

Why, man! you haven’t begun to sell! A very few ad- 
vertisers to the Chemical Process Industries have begun 
to sell. You can count them on the fingers of one hand! 
Of course they’re making money — some of them a lot 
of it—through advertising in Chem & Met. 

And we're glad of it. We’re proud to be a part of a 
system which facilitates the movement of goods from 
the producers to the consumer — proud of the Chem & 


Met reader-buyer group which simplifies selling and in- 


e Your salesmen practically reached their bogies... 
@ Your advertising bagged you an embossed award... 


~ \ “= and that looks pretty good... 
J © You've got a whole drawer almost full of inquiries. . . 





~ But-How much Money Do You 
think You DIDN’T Make..?} 


creases profits for our advertisers. 

But the surface has barely been scratched! 

For every dollar made in this rich market TODAY... 
10, 20, 30 dollars might have been made. 

This Chemical Process Industries market is expanding, 
growing, spreading. Right now there are $8-Billion Dol- 
lars on tap for the purchase of equipment, materials ané 
supplies. Chemical engineers are spending this sum for 
bare necessities — for the types of new and replacement 
items they must have to maintain operations. 

But what of the vast, undeveloped sales-field within 
the Chemical Process Industries? What of the “sleeper” 
accounts which, through neglect, keep on not Db jing? 
What of the unborn “children of research” waiting for 
the proper machines and materials to produce them? 

Just beyond the horizon there is a golden harves' for 
industrial advertisers — ripe now and waiting to fall 
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The Challenge le Pullisher-Aduertiser 
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Codperative circulation audits are successful quarter- 


century-old “Consumer Movements within advertis- 


ing. Can codperation meet today’s demands for more 


useful, more accurate advertising and marketing facts? 


@ THERE HAS BEEN a revolution 
in retail and industrial selling methods 
in the last fifteen years. Increasingly, 
sales strategy has shifted emphasis 
from the product to services the prod- 
uct performs. Today’s merchandising 


planning starts from the buyer’s needs 
and problems rather than product 
specifications and price. This search 
for the buyer’s viewpoint is clearly re- 
flected in successful retail and indus- 


trial selling. 
for consumer goods, showing the 
distributor how to sell has become 


more important than telling him what 
to sell. The merchandising of adver- 
tis to the distributor has become 


an inseparable part of promotional 
tac 

industrial products, dramatiz- 
ing the meed and importance of the 
ser rendered by the product has 
become the first job of both written 
and spoken selling. By emphasizing 
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By SIDNEY W. DEAN, Jr. 
Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, and Director, 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


service, the seller seeks to identify him- 
self as the buyer’s partner in the solu- 
tion of common problems. 


Effects on Advertising 


Sales and advertising are developing 
new tools and techniques for this type 
of merchandising. The first step is to 
learn the buyer’s outlook on the fun- 
damental problems in which the sell- 
er’s product plays a part. Increased 
need for this knowledge of the user’s 
problem is widening the need for mar- 
ket and sales research in every field 
of trade and industrial merchandising. 

To explore and develop the values 
of advertising under these changing 
merchandising conditions is a common 
problem of advertisers, agencies, and 


publishers. Advertising media, like 
other distribution services, are pre- 
sented with a challenging opportunity 
to define their contribution to this 
mutual task of coérdinating advertis- 
ing with modern merchandising meth- 
ods. Publication representatives who 
were once considered fully equipped 
with a rate card and a copy of the 
current issue will become as obsolete 
as manufacturers’ specialty salesmen 
with only a sample case and price list. 


Need for Cooperative Planning 
The increasing application of fac- 
tual research to the problems of mer- 
chandising reflects the need for more 
complete and accurate facts to guide 
today’s advertising and promotion 
planning. The publisher occupies a 
strategic position as fact-gatherer. 
His relation to his field and his read- 
ers affords rapid, economical access to 
facts which can profoundly influence 













































Injecting a little human interest and eye appeal into the Carrier Igloo at the New York 
World's Fair this year is this selection of beauties who demonstrate the “Human Furnace." 
Each girl remains in the furnace for two minutes while a delicate instrument developed in the 
Carrier research laboratory records heat given off by the body to a fraction of a degree 


and indicates it above. Yes, red-heads 


the value as well as volume of adver- 
tising in his market and in his medium. 

Research programs, largely uncoér- 
dinated, are now conducted by indi- 
vidual advertisers, agencies, and pub- 
lishers, as well as by independent com- 
mercial research organizations. In the 
overlapping activities of so many indi- 
viduals and groups, it is inevitable that 
much manpower and money will be 
ineffective. 

The fields of advertising and market 
research where codperative direction 
by advertisers, agencies, and publishers 
would be most helpful are those where 
media coverage and influence must be 
correlated with sales opportunities. A 
fundamental need of today, in all 
fields, is for definition of marketing 
areas which are useful for both sales 


and advertising measurement. 


Coverage of Markets 


Conventional city and state break- 
downs are of limited use in defining 
logical areas for sales and advertising 
control. Their replacement by more 
useful marketing areas is an obvious 
job for coéperative study; units must 
be suficiently flexible to permit com- 
piling market factors, manufacturers’ 
sales data, and the circulations of 
major media within the same areas. 
Several types of areas are required to 
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are hottest; blonds are the coolest 


satisfy these practical requirements. 
More accurate city market areas 
have already been defined by the cen- 
sus Metropolitan District study. Near- 
ly 20,000,000 people previously classi- 
fied and believed to be “small town” 
and “rural” in their mode of living 
are actually metropolitan city popula- 
tion which spread into adjacent subur- 
ban and industrial areas. The 1940 
census will probably extend these 
metropolitan market studies to all cit- 
ies over 25,000 population. 
Neighborhood markets within cities 
may now be measured and mapped 
from local census tract breakdowns. 
Their importance as shopping areas 
within cities is being explored by the 
trafic studies of the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry, and a few of the pro- 
Neighborhood 


circulation analyses for these districts 


gressive newspapers. 


would be of inestimable value for 
merchandising the local power of ad- 
vertising Campaigns. 

City trading areas are the subject of 
several coéperative studies from the 
standpoint of consumer shopping hab- 
its, newspaper coverage, and traffic 
flow. 

Industrial markets are concentrated 
within relatively few county areas for 
which major census factors have been 
tabulated by the Department of Com- 





merce. Yet only a few business papers 
can supply circulations and coverag: 
for areas smaller than states. 

The distributor’s demand for “‘local’ 
advertising is a constant challenge to 
all national advertising programs 
Practical definitions of these basic mar 
keting areas would not only increas 
the efficiency of advertising planning, 
but also dramatize the combined mer- 
chandisable local coverage of adver 
tising media. A first step in securing 
recognition of the local power of ad 
vertising is to compile the local circu- 
lations of an advertiser’s entire media 
program. Using facts now supplied 
by media and audit reports, tabulation 
of advertising coverage in local mar- 
kets is slow, costly, and inaccurate. 
Various types of media have conflict 
ing areas of breakdown. No two agree 
on the same city or trade areas. Such 
tabulations would supply the neces- 
sary facts for visual merchandising 
presentations to local salesmen and 
distributors. 

A coéperative statistical bureau 
would be an economical and effective 
means of collecting these necessary 
facts. The circulation audit organ- 
izations may be a logical clearing 
house for such a service. They have 
ready access to circulation records, 
and have statistically trained staffs. 
Periodical entry of circulation and 
market data—as on Hollerith cards— 
would permit rapid and flexible tabu- 
lations for all the basic marketing 
areas. The circulation audit groups 
could supply such a service more eth- 
ciently and economically than a special 
organization created for this purpose. 


Net Circulation Audits 

Coéperative groups have avoided 
fields of circulation evaluation which 
were “qualitative” rather than “quan- 
titative” in their application. Com- 
parative studies of net readership of 
editorial and advertising have been 
carried on by independent research or- 
ganizations, agencies, and advertisers. 

“Net circulation” has already be- 
come the standard unit of other media. 
Radio audiences can be measured no 
other way; outdoor advertising audits 
have been recently transferred to a net 
basis. 

It is unfortunate that publication 
editors have not taken a leading port 
in readership research. For they are 
the true creators of “net circulation’; 
all advertising values depend upon 
their skill. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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By M. V. MILLER 


Vice-President, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


The Royal Road to Sales 


Singling out key buying influences and pushing its 
desk test has led Roya! to leadership in its field 


@ GETTING A DEMONSTRA- 
TION is an important step toward 
making a sale in many lines of busi- 
ness, but perhaps in no other field is 
so vital as in office equipment. Ad- 
vertising can extol to the skies the 
merits of a business machine ; salesmen 
can tell tall tales of its performance; 
but before anybody buys it they want 
to try it out. 
Hence it is not surprising that 
Royal Typewriter Company places 
such emphasis on ofhce demonstra- 
ns in order to sell its standard ma- 
chines to business and industry. The 
cornerstone of Royal’s entire sales 
promotion effort is the “desk test.” 
\dvertising, as such, cannot sell type- 
ters purely through the magic of 
written word and apt illustration. 

\ll it can accomplish is to interest 
pects in the Royal machine to the 
nt that they will permit a demon- 
tion. 

That this basic sales policy pays 

dends is evidenced by Royal’s out- 

ding sales success in recent years. 

In 1934, the company emerged from 
depression by selling more standard 
hines in the domestic market than 
before in its history. The follow- 
year a new peak was reached when 

rt business and domestic volume 
bined for a new record. In both 

he next two years, 1936 and 1937, 
essively higher marks were estab- 
d. Royal’s business fell off along 
most others in the recession of 
8, but last year witnessed a new 
estic record although war clouds 
id hampered foreign sales. Now 

Germany, the foremost competi- 
t American typewriter companies 
toreign markets, is busy making 
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Appealing to the stenographer in terms of lighter work and to the executive interested in 
neater letters, Royal uses strong publication copy emphasizing its exclusive Magic Margin 


munitions instead of business ma- 
chines, export business is again on the 
upswing and another all-time record 
for 1940 is in prospect. 

Royal was established in 1906, and 
was the last of today’s major type- 
writer manufacturers to enter the bus- 
iness. It is unique in the field in that 
it makes only typewriters, and the fact 
that it is able to place its entire em- 
phasis on a single line is considered an 
important factor in its rise to top 
position in the field. Royal markets 
both standard and portable models, but 
since standard machines are sold al- 
most exclusively to business and port- 
ables almost entirely to consumers, its 
operations are rather clearly separated 
into two fields. This article tells of 
the marketing of standard machines. 

From the very beginning, Royal has 


emphasized the low maintenance cost 
and ease of operation of its machines. 
Before it entered the market, type- 
writers were designed as mechanical 
devices with little regard for user con- 
venience. All engineering improve- 
ments have been made with the con- 
Adver- 


tising stresses these advancements in 


venience of the user in mind. 


terms of how the operator will benefit 
from them. 

Selling typewriters to business firms 
is complicated by the variety of buy- 
ing procedures encountered with dif- 
ferent prospects. In some cases, the 
secretary, the boss whose typing she 
does, and the purchasing agent must 
all be sold before a sale can be made. 
In other cases, only one or two of 
these people have a voice in the pur- 
chase decision. When a salesman calls 
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Royal's house publication, "Royal Standard,’ maintains organization interest and keeps the 
salesmen supplied with new and effective sales ideas. Helping the salesmen in the field is a 
flow of dramatic sales literature including folders, broadsides, and two booklets which make 
friends with operators: ‘50 Common Typing Faults and How to Avoid Them" and “How to 
Make Every Letter Better.” In many cases the secretary is an important buying influence 


he must size up the situation as soon 
as possible and concentrate his efforts 
where they will do the most good. 

Royal advertising is conducted on a 
year-round basis. In general, it falls 
into three classifications. To reach 
top executives, magazines like For/une 
are used. To reach secretaries and 
business men in general, national week- 
lies such as The Saturday Evening 
Post and Time are employed. Special 
markets, such as purchasing execu- 
tives and typing teachers, are reached 
through business papers and school 
publications like Office, Purchasing, 
and Gregg Writer and Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. 

Copy tells an all-round story of 
typing efhciency as well as featuring 
exclusive Royal mechanical develop- 
ments. When a new model is intro- 
duced every few years, its new fea- 
tures are stressed while the improve- 
ments are still news with the emphasis 
on the mechanical additions being de- 
creased as the features become known. 

Advertising has an important sec- 
ondary influence on the field sales 
theme is 


force. Whenever a new 
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adopted, branch meetings are held at 
which the program is explained and 
reprints distributed. Sales representa- 
tives are informed that national adver- 
tising of Royal models helps pre-sell 
their customers and makes it easier for 
salesmen to make the “desk test” 


which leads to orders. 

One novel sales promotional effort 
Royal 
champion typists, two men and a 
Although seldom featured in 
advertising, and then usually only in 


which makes involves three 


woman. 


school publications, these speed artists 
travel the country demonstrating the 
They concentrate upon the 
school market, although they make 


machine. 


occasional business 


The school market is particu- 


appearances at 
shows. 
larly important because most typists 
favor the machine upon which they 
learned. 

An annual sales contest is another 
important phase of Royal’s sales pro- 
motion. The contest lasts for three 
months and is held during a dull sea- 
son. Although the contest formula 
is not changed from year to year, a 
different theme is adopted each season 


to dress up the event. Last year wa 
the tenth anniversary of E. C. Faust 
mann as president, and that was th: 
contest theme. Royal has found mer 
chandise prizes to be best. Contes: 
quotas are based on salesmen’s averag 
sales, in the hope that most representa 
tives will win a prize. The majority 
of them do. 

A coérdinated sales training pro 
gram was launched last year. Branch 
managers located in seventy-three cit 
ies hold weekly meetings at which sale 
training material prepared at the head 
quarters office in New York is dis 
tributed. 
are held at rare intervals. 
conferences are held more often, unde: 
the direction of district managers. In 
past years, Royal has successfully em 
ployed slide films as a sales training 
aid. Two were produced, both by 
Loucks & Norling Studios, New York 
When the “desk test” was introduced 
several years ago, a slide film was used 
to show the salesmen how the demon 
stration should be made. Another was 
used to personalize the company to its 
field representatives. It pictured the 
operations of the company’s factory at 
Hartford, Conn., and the home office 
at New York. 

Royal makes available to its field 
representatives for distribution to cus- 


National sales conferences 
Distric t 


tomers and prospects a variety of 
sales promotion material. Examples of 
this type of sales literature are “50 
Common Typing Faults and How to 
Avoid Them,” and “How to Make 
Every Letter Better.” The first is 
written by Albert Tangora, holder of 
the world’s typing record and one of 
the Royal demonstrators. The second 
is a collection of helpful hints for sec- 
retaries and executives. Other book- 
lets are confined to the product itself, 
showing the various models and type 
styles available. 

The company also publishes a 
monthly house organ, “Royal Stand- 
ard,” which goes to all employes. Each 
issue contains news of the branch of- 
fices, articles by company executives 
and names of leading salesmen of the 
preceding month. Two honor org 
izations of salesmen are maintained. 
Membership in the Legion of Honor 's 
based on percentage of quota, with the 
salesman who beats his figure by the 
greatest amount designated as Co 
mander for the month. The other 
group, called Machine a Day, includes 
representatives who average a sale 2 
day during the month. 
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By RALPH H. LASDAY 
Exhibit Consultant, 
Jenter Exhibits & Display Company, Ridgefield, N. J. 





Mabing the Exhibit a Potent Factor 


A few observations on how participation in industrial 


expositions may be made more effective and measurable 


@ THE INDUSTRIAL trade show is 
definitely on the threshold of a new 
era. 

The Chicago Century of Progress in 
1933 pulled the exhibit out of the rut 
of the fabric-background-bed-sheet- 
on-tables-wicker furniture stage. The 
six-year period which followed saw ex- 
hibits go modern in a big way. The 
quest for beauty in exhibit design and 
animated gadgets to attract attention 
dominated the thinking of exhibitors 
ind exhibit designers. 

By 1938, exhibits seemed to be 
poured out of the same mould. There 
were the cut-out letters for the exhib- 
itor’s name running across the top of 
the exhibit, the center wall panel fea- 

ng photo enlargements usually of 

exhibitor’s plant or installations of 

his product. There was the conven- 
nal trite and meaningless animated 
lget which sometimes worked, and 
conforming counter piled high 


h products. Color schemes were 
lly in soft tones of white, gray, 
. blues and greens. Most exhibits 
inadequately lighted. They were 
tereotyped symbols of a dull and 
laginative post Century of Prog- 
period. 


en came the World’s Fairs of 


Vith space selling in the Flushing 
lows at fourteen dollars a square 

ind participation costs running 
fantastic figures, exhibitors were 
sulted into the very elementary 
vledge that an exhibit had to earn 
vestment and that this could not 
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This Thermoid Company exhibit at the Automotive Service Industries show illustrates the 
idea of tying up the exhibit with other forms of advertising. This was built around the 
company's sensational “horse of a different color’ campaign which dramatized the point that 
a Thermoid belt taken from actual service in a car and used to support a full-grown horse 
operated perfectly without readjustment when reinstalled. The color of the horse in the 
display changed continually. Delegates were driven to the show in cabs drawn by horses of 
various colors and were presented with novelty lapel decorations featuring colored horses 


be done by sheer beauty alone, nor by 
a mere presentation of a group of 
products. 

Actually, the only new contribu- 
tions of the 1939 World’s Fairs to new 
exhibit thinking lie in the introduc- 
tion of new exhibit materials, fresh 
adaptations of old forms of exhibit ex- 
pressions, and improved methods of 
exhibit expression. 

Exhibitors who participated in fairs 
for the first time in 1939 made a be- 
lated discovery that experienced fair 
exhibitors had learned a long time ago 
—man has emotions, senses, instincts 
and other human qualities. A study 
of the reasons why the crowds were 
drawn to certain exhibits and passed 
others by reveals that attendance rec- 


ords were determined not by the luxu- 


riousness of the presentation but by 
the degree of the appeal to the very 
human element of self-interest of the 
Fair visitors. 

The World’s Fairs of 1939 had 
scarcely opened their doors when the 
“must see” list was passed on from 
one visitor to another and to the folks 
back home. Everywhere one heard— 
see General Motors—see General Elec- 
tric—see Chrysler—see Firestone—see 
DuPont—see Eastman—see Consoli- 
dated Edison, etc. But other exhibi- 
tors, even in their own beautiful build- 
ings were step-children of visitor pref- 
erence. 

The formers’ presentations were the 
spectacles and the exhibits which ap- 
pealed to the comfort, leisure, econ- 
omy, and general well-being of the 
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BAKELITE 





In this Bakelite exhibit the basic product is emphasized with a large cutout shape at the left 
representing resin, which through the use of changing colored lights symbolizes different types 


of resins used in paint manufacture. 


A mural background in new line technique visualizes 


applications and uses of four types of resin, below which is a rack of paint samples which 
may be easily removed for inspection. A new type of lighting fixture is used for illumination 


average person. These presentations 
dramatically portrayed a simple theme 
in human terms. 

The unsuccessful exhibits which for 
the most part ignored human qualities 
and stressed instead the greatness of 
the exhibitor and the superiority of his 
product. Unfortunately, a number of 
industrial exhibitors, both in their own 
buildings and in the Metals Building 
in the New York Fair, were sadly in- 
effectual because of this very weak- 
ness. 

The difference between a successful 
and an unsuccessful exhibit is largely 
a matter of extroverted versus an 
introverted point of view in planning 
exhibit content. It is as simple as 
that. There is nothing new in this 
observation. Promotional-minded ad- 
vertising, sales, exhibit executives have 
known of this formula for many years. 

The World’s Fairs of 1939, 


ever, did bring the principle home at 


how- 
great expense to many unsuccessful 
exhibitors who never did think outside 
of their own operations. 

Now let us peep into the future and 
see wherein the World’s Fairs of 1939 
and 1940 may influence the industrial 


exhibit of a new era. 
Planning Exhibit Content 


As a result of the influence of pres- 
ent World’s Fairs, we are likely to see 
three elements stressed more than ever 
in trade shows of the future. These 
ire: 


(a) A 


customer relations. 


greater emphasis on dealer or 
Trade show par- 
ticipation will largely center around a 


more rational and intelligently planned 
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approach to cementing good will be- 
tween resource and customer. Up to 
this time this has been done, for the 
most part, through the medium of “a 


bottle of Scotch and a blonde.” 


The exhibit content itself, the man- 


ner of conveying the institutional 
story by specially trained repersenta- 
tives, the manner of getting old cus- 
tomers to visit the exhibit and special 
meetings for dealers during the trade 
show, the program of entertainment, 
etc., are part of the larger problem of 
establishing pleasant and profitable 
customer relations. 

We have made only a feeble start in 
this direction up to this time. 

(b) Exhibit planning to be based 
on appeals to consumer self-interest. 
There will be a growing acceptance of 
the basic idea that an exhibit is a pro- 
motional medium instead of merely a 
beautiful housing of no special signifi- 
cance. 

There will be a focal point to the 
exhibit and this will feature a major 
premise based on consumer self -inter- 
est. In secondary position the clinch- 
ing arguments will be convincingly 
portrayed. The message will be exe- 
cuted a manner to impel attention 
and the whole content will treat with 
such things as increased customer vol- 
ume and profit, speed-up of produc- 
tion, reduction of waste, lower pro- 
duction costs, faster deliveries and 
other advantages of owning the prod- 
uct, ’ 

The exhibit will be interesting, in- 
formative, and convincing and based 


on the belief that a purchasing agent 


or engineer is not a Statistic, but a 
human being subject to the same emo- 
tional appeals as other humans. 

(c) The exhibit to be part of th 
general promotional program. Already, 
we see growing evidence of the wan- 
ing of the prevailing idea that the 
trade show is something apart from the 
planned advertising and selling pro- 
gram—an unimportant and unwel- 
come interruption of more legitimate 
functions. 

The trade show and exhibit of the 
new era are to be integral and impor- 
tant parts of the whole selling pro 
gram. Trade shows will be selected 
for participation as carefully as are 
advertising media. Exhibits will be 
planned with the same care and atten- 
tion as periodical advertising. 

Exhibit content will be more close- 
ly geared to the ideas and text of the 
general advertising program. There 
will be standards of performance for 
exhibits as there are for other media. 
Participation in unproductive trade 
shows will be eliminated despite un 
holy pressure by trade associations or 
show managements. Trade show in- 
vestment must be made to produce 
just like investment in any other phase 


of business. 


2. New Exhibit Forms of 
Expression 

As a result of the Fairs of 1939, 
preconceived notions of exhibit de- 
signing are rapidly being thrown to 
the scrap heap. 

Radically new design treatments are 
already emerging as the influence of 
the current Fairs is being felt. The 
stiff, stilted designs of the 1933-1958 
period are beginning to appear more 
and more outmoded as entirely new 
types of exhibits appear. 

We may expect to sell old lin 
simple and highly functionalized, to 
interpret purposeful exhibit content. 

The World’s Fairs of 1939 dared 
use strong color, so that resulting i! 
fluence may substitute strong red 
blues, and yellows for the insipid pas 
shades of former years. At a rece 
show held in March, there appear 
a daring but striking exhibit in bla 
with white ornamental cords. 


We may also expect to see stron 
and newer uses of illumination. | 
orescent and poloroid lighting are 
ing introduced. New types of s 
lighting make possible the painting 

with light in start! 
These are welcome in 


focal features 
new effects. 
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ations from the poorly illuminated 

xhibits of yesterday. 

New materials are coming up fast. 
Carved and edge-illuminated _plexi- 

lass and lumerith, cel-o-glass and 

imicoid, stage props of infinite vari- 
ty, wood and plaster carvings in low 
elief to give depth and feeling to 
therwise plane surfaces will all have 

eater play. New treatments in 
laid wood and metal murals and 
ew tricks in photography may be 
xpected. 

The Fairs of 1939 were filled with 
lioramas and models. We may expect 
to find these media in wider use where 

is toO expensive to transport heavy 
equipment for demonstration purposes. 
Scene-in-action has increasing demand 
to depict flame, water, steam, heat, 
1ir waves and working parts of ma- 
chinery, eliminating the necessity of 
expensive plumbing and power con- 
nections at trade shows. 

Mechanical animations will continue 
to be used, but they will be more pur- 
poseful and effective than the inane 
Rube Goldberg contraptions with 
sound synchronizations that were 
making some headway before 1939. 
Exhibitors have at last realized that 
while tricky, noisy, over-animated 
exhibits brought crowds in, the sub- 
stance of such crowds was pretty bar- 
ren of real sales prospects. Decision 
executives keep miles away from 
crowds and puerile gadget perform- 
inces and even if they do chance to 

sit an exhibit over-featured with 
stupid contraptions, they are driven 
off in a hurry by unfavorable and dis- 


ctive conditions in the exhibit. 


Exhibits which are to be shown to 


different audiences throughout the 
country over several years are being 

sturdily constructed with due 
consideration given to variable space 
means of adjustable 


On the other hand, 


conditions by 
ls and wings. 
is a growing tendency not to 
the same exhibit twice to the 
audience. The practice of show- 
the same exhibit to the same 
udience year after year is false econ- 
because it defeats the very 
poses of a successful trade show— 
lraw important executives in the 
istry to a group showing of the 
est and latest developments in the 

stry. 

gressive exhibit companies have 
d new ways, new economies and 
materials to bring one-show ex- 


s down to surprisingly low cost 
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Aluminum Company's exhibit at the Chemical Show last year was different, telling three 
complete stories — one about the ore division's. many chemical products, another about 
fabricated process equipment, and a third about research activities. In the foreground is a 
group of aluminum containers suspended on chains which invited visitors to convince them- 
selves of aluminum's lightness. Several other stoppers along the aisle are shown at the right 


ranges. Exhibitors now have no real 
excuse, to bore and repel important 
prospects with thread-bare presenta- 


tions. 


3. Improved Methods of Exhibit 
Operation 
Exhibitors in the World’s Fairs of 
1939 made noteworthy contributions 
in successful exhibit operation. This 
is already influencing very favorably 
the manning and handling of exhibits. 
At the New York Fair, the following 
practices and procedures were noted in 
many instances: 
—selection of exhibit attendants 
with real personalities, most of them 
specially trained at the plant and 
many of them coached by public 
speaking instructors 
—special exhibit technique in han- 
dling demonstrations with full play 
encouraged for individual personal- 
ities 
—a great deal of thought apparent- 
ly devoted to the method of dis- 
tributing literature and samples, 
and the building of mailing lists 
—amazingly effective handling of 
trafhe flow 
—full and complete statistical rec- 
ords of attendance, so that results 
might be evaluated 
—special methods developed for en- 
tertaining dealers and customers. 
During the past year, it has been 
especially noted that a number of im- 
portant exhibitors started to accumu- 


late attendance records at the various 


shows*in which they participated. If 
this practice were to become universal, 
the importance of the trade show 
would be enhanced tremendously, be- 
cause the real reason it is a step-child 
medium is the absence of factual and 
statistical information on which to 
evaluate results. 

It has been noted, too, that some 
companies are now giving a great 
deal of thought to the development of 
a special sales manual for use at shows. 
Other companies are thinking seriously 
about employing special representa- 
tives to present the whole institutional 
story with specialized experts available 
for visitors who wish to discuss indi- 
Many exhibi- 
tors are giving consideration to the 
methods of obtaining better prospect 
lists at shows and to improved meth- 
ods of distributing literature, if at all. 


vidual plant problems. 


These constructive efforts will be 
undertaken by more and more exhib- 
itors with the growing realization that 
the trade show, perhaps older than any 
existing medium, has many inherent 
advantages obtainable in no other me- 
The Fairs of 1939 most cer- 


tainly opened the doors to a new 


dium. 


horizon for the much abused, maligned 


and misunderstood exposition. 

4. The Modern Exhibit Company 

an Ally to Progressive Exhibitors 
It may be correctly inferred that 

the exhibit is the most complicated of 


(Continued on Page 64) 














Keashey & Mattison Yes Ingenious 
Ideas in building Field 


Cameras, razor blades, and architect's kit of sales 
tools in new drive for asbestos-cement shingles 


@ A CAMERA and a razor blade used 
in connection with a new patented 
method put the final touch on a novel 
selling presentation that gives Keasbey 
& Mattison Company’s dealers mate- 
rial to help them at every point in a 
sale of asbestos cement siding shingles. 
This new presentation is called “Pho- 
tosiding.” Through it any consumer 
salesman is enabled to show a prospect 
a before and after view of his own 
home—in advance! He can graphi- 
cally demonstrate exactly how the 
shingle siding job he is selling will 
look when applied. 

Photosiding is primarily intended 
for use when the prospect insists he 
have a few days to “think it over” 
before he signs the contract. And it 
gives the consumer’s salesman a new 
angle to work from in trying to clinch 
the sale when he makes his call back. 

Under the Photosiding process the 
salesman takes with an ordinary hand 
camera a square-on photo of his pros- 
pect’s home from one of the four sides. 
He has an 8x10 negative made from 
his enlargement, and gets two of them. 
From one he trims out the side-wall 
urea with a razor blade and pastes this 


cutout print over a photographic back- 


ground of siding. He then replaces 
doors and windows in their original 
position. Thus the salesman develops 
1 dramatic “after” view of the pros 
pect’s home. This novel presentation 


is but a small part of a major sales 
promotion program Ww hich the Keas 
bey & Mattison Company is now re 
leasing to dealers all over the country 
through a series of dealer meetings. 


This program gives support to the 
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dealer at every step where the sale dealer is the development of prospects 
might be lost. In many cases the dealer finds it harder 
The first problem that faces any to develop prospects than to sell them. 





Daly a Completely ASBESTOS-CLAD HOME 
will pot all 8 thieves behind the bars! 











WHITE SIDING 











WAVY BeTT 


STANDARD WIBTH 


mareew Wille 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 





Two of the colorful sales helps visualizing applications of K&M Century asbestos-cemen' 
shingles. The sales presentation at the left, “Arrest these 8 Thieves!" takes up features po 
by point and is climaxed by several pages of full-color views as shown at the bottom. T! 
blend wheel at the upper right enables the architect or prospect to see the effect of variow 
color combinations on the same style of house. There also is a special kit for architects’ u 
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In order to help the dealer’s salesman 
get the attention of the home owner 
on a cold call, K&M has provided a 
colorful reproduction of a rare 17th 
century map of Tartary (Asia). A 
pertinent notation on this map relates 
that in a certain section of the coun- 
try “they dig an earth called by Pliny 
terra asbestos, having fine veins like 
erasse which being spun and weaved 
vield cloth that will not burn in the 
fire.” This map is a fine example of 
the cartography of that period and 
contains many cartouches showing the 
costumes of the inhabitants of that 
fabulous land and views the villages 
ind country in which they lived. 

By offering this map as a gift to the 
home owner, the salesman is able to 
get a prospect’s attention. The map 
definitely interests the home owner be- 
cause it is a distinct addition to this 
home. The salesman can relate this 
gift very quickly to the subject he 
wants to introduce by referring to the 
inscription on asbestos, and following 





ilong, that asbestos is now commer- 
cially available in products that serve 
the modern home owner in many 
ways. Thus he gets his prospect in- 
terested in asbestos, he gains a friendly 
understanding, and arranges for a sales 
: presentation at the home owner’s con- 





venience. 
} After the map has helped to devel- 
op a prospect the dealer is faced with 
the problem of making a strong sell- 
ing presentation. The days of the song 
und dance presentation are in rapid 
decline, because consumers are being 
educated through many different 
igencies on how to look for value in 
products they intend to purchase. A 
iles presentation to be successful must 
be sound and convincing. Therefore, 
Keasbey & Mattison has equipped the 
lealer with a selling portfolio that 
des his thinking and enables him to 
ke a presentation that is confined to 
tacts and not to a mass of vague gen- 
ilities and promises that cannot be 
olly backed up with the product’s 
formance. 
Chis portfolio takes many dramatic 
dents to prove how K&M mate- 





will stand up. For example, in 
proof about fire, a story is taken 
m the Ocean City, N. J., fire of 
7 which destroyed one-third of the 
and caused a loss of $1,500,000. 
this conflagration, asbestos shingled 
iges twice prevented the spread of 
flames. The New England hurri- 
is introduced to show how K&M 
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Here's how the K&M "Photosiding” kit is used to show a prospect in advance how Century 
siding looks on his house: The wall area is cut out of an enlarged photograph of the house 
and a background sheet of the siding is placed in back of it and the windows and doors 
pasted in place. Then when held at arms length, the photograph has a realistic effect 


Century asbestos-clad homes stood up 
in this terrific storm. A roof is shown 
that has been on a house for thirty 
years, with less than one dollar a year 


spent on maintenance. Thus this port- 

folio all the way through puts over a 

dramatic and convincing sales story. 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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By ROBERT L. HAMILTON 


Sales Manager, The Dumore Company, Racine, Wis. 


Haw a Sales Theme Deueloned Dumore's 


Small Meter Business 


Hammering 
Dumore on 


@ “DUMORE Lands Aircraft Auxil- 
iary Motor Order.” 

“Sales Volume of Racine Firm Up 
606, 

“New Machines Ordered by Dumore 
to Complete Production Schedules.” 

These are a few of the headlines 
that have appeared or could appear in 
business papers regarding The Dumore 
Company's success in the sale of frac- 
tional horsepow er motors. 

The motor business was an out- 
growth ot the depression. During the 
early thirties, our firm found it dif- 
ficult to sell machine tools, but there 
were many customers who wanted to 
buy small fractional horsepower mo- 


tors to power their newly invented 


dev ices. 







ne tame bo hpee Ae kee PUP 4 ae aewe  eeer the 
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Finding that industry in general recognizes acceptance by the aviation 
This spread is from a deluxe brochure designed primarily for the aviation market but also sent to select prospects in other fields, in wh 


It was easy enough to sell the in- 
ventor and individual proprietor who 
bought a small number of motors, but 
to sell the quantity buyers was the 
problem. 

A selling and advertising program 
had to be laid out to Zo after this 
big volume market. The Dumore 
Company enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion in the machine tool industry, but 
to carry this reputation to the buy- 
ers of small motors was our outlined 
job. The field was and is crowded, 
and competition is keen. 

Behind our product is an organiza- 
tion built upon basic principles of 
sound engineering and management, 
but even these could not carry sales 


to completion. A strong and vigorous 


TING 


WING FLAPS 


industry, Dumore consistently features use of its motors in that fir 


away at a basic idea with advertising put 
the approved list in the small motor field 


advertising and selling program was 


needed. 


< 


How this program was developed 


an interesting story and the basis o 
this article. 

We needed a theme around which 
our program could be built. Sitting 
behind a desk or even out in the field 
selling did not establish our central 
theme. 

We found it, figuratively speaking, 
“right in our own back yard.” 

In 1935, our advertising staff spent 
a week interviewing the men at the 
bench in our plant and the engineers 
in the laboratory. We went after a 
central theme as a newspaper reporter 
goes after a story—asking questions, 
inquiring as to why this or that ope: 






CONTROLS 
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one large buyer of small motors was so impressed that it led to a new account which salesmen had been trying to bag for a long tine 
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ition was done, finding out what made 
Dumore motors better. 

Everyone was interviewed from the 
president down to the stock boy. The 
results were extremely interesting. Lit- 
tle known facts concerning our prod- 
ucts were brought to light. Interest- 

operations that were done by one 
worker coupled with those of another 
made the nucleus of a real story. 

When the complete results were 
finally compiled, we found that our 
notors had certain distinct advan- 
tages as compared to competitive 
makes. We found, too, that they had 
certain weaknesses; but by directing 
the attention of the proper authorities 
to these weaknesses they were eventu- 
lly corrected. 

What we really did was make a per- 
sonal analysis through the microscope 
of the advertising department. As a 
t we found that there were five 
basic points which made our motors 
outstanding. 

Interviews also seemed to hinge 
around one point in particular. When 
we asked, ““What makes a Dumore mo- 
tor better, and w hy is it better?” in- 
variably we received this answer: “The 
motors cost a bit more, but we build 
them so they deliver more hours of 
service. You really get extra hours 
t work out of them.” 

There was our theme, “Extra Power 
Hours.” 

In addition to our slogan, we found 
these five basic points of superiority 
in our product very helpful. Through- 


out our campaign we have and we 


Build well 
For life it - 
self is at 
stake 


Dun believes that it has a selling job to 
. wohin its organization if high standards 
- Quelity are to be maintained; posters like 


are used and have been helpful 


A DUMORE WOTOR DELIVERS mone 
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YOU EXTRA PERFORMANCE . ‘ 
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Illustrating the inception and development of the Dumofe sales theme in its publication copy: In 1936, 
“Extra Power Hours" was buried in the copy as marked in (1); realizing its real value it was elevated 
to the top (2) in the same year; (3) in 1937, bleed and color was used for the first time; (4) in 1938, it 
was tied up with popular and seasonal sports; stressing one of five advantages, the 1939 campaign took this 
(5) appearance; and the current series continues to emphasize the basic sales points by showing the manu- 
facturing operations which contribute them. Even competition has expressed interest in the methods used 
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continue to stress these points. This 
is done either individually or collec- 
tively. 

Sometimes the advantages are 
brought out in illustration, other times 
by copy alone, but always they are 
there. You will notice this is especial- 
ly true of our direct mail program 
mentioned later on. 

The campaign started in 1936 with 
the January issue of various business 
papers. We didn’t realize that our slo- 
gan, “Extra Power Hours” was as 
good as it was, and we buried it in 
the copy as shown in illustration No. 
1. What we did do, however. was to 
take the mystery out of motor adver- 
tisements by showing a cross section 
illustration in which we pointed out 
the features of our units. In brief, 
we simplified technical information. 

However, before a few months had 
passed, we realized the value of the 
theme, and brought it to light in the 
April copy as shown in illustration 
No. 2. 

As result of our first year’s cam- 
paign we began to get a few inquiries 
from the big motor buyers. Nothing 
outstanding, however, until we went 
into the 1937 phase as is illustrated in 
advertisement No. 3. Here we used 
bleed pages for the first time, along 


with a second color. The advertise- 
ments were built around a graph chart 
which had a technical appearance. The 
layout was similar to our catalog page, 
and was perhaps a bit too technical to 
attract reader attention. It did serve, 
however, to establish the fact that we 
were going ahead in this motor busi- 
ness on a “down-to-earth” basis. 

In 1938 we stayed with the Power 
Hours theme, but changed over to a 
campaign based on news photos. The 
acceptance of this type of advertising 
by business paper readers was very 
good—the caustic comments of The 
Copy Chasers notwithstanding. 

We presume the reason The Copy 
Chasers did not like the advertising 
series was because there was not 
enough Dumore selling in the headline 
copy. We got away from this weak- 
ness in our 1939 program when we 
used comparisons to again illustrate 
the added measure of value Dumore 
delivered. The photographs used to 
illustrate our 1939 campaign were 
taken to show and stress the five basic 
points developed in our investigation. 

Incidentally, in our 1938 and 1939 
campaign, we carried on our adver- 
tising program in spite of a falling off 
of general business. This paid us am- 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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By L. ROHE WALTER 


Advertising Manager, The Flintkote Company, New York 


Gunctional Difference of Aduertising 


@ WHERE producers cannot give 
prospects a chance to see and examine 
products by direct display many re- 
sort to pictures and descriptions; in 
short, to marketing in print by the 
use of catalogs. Unfortunately, too 
taany merchandisers overlook the sales 
importance of a well-prepared cata- 
log; the necessity for its proper dis- 
tribution; and the desirability of its 
accessibility as an ever-present, cur- 
rently accurate piece of buying pro- 
motion in the hands of prospective 
buyers. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between the function of advertising 
and the function of catalogs. With- 
out inefhciency and costly compro- 
mise, advertising cannot be substi- 
tuted for catalogs or catalogs for 
advertising. 

Before manufacturers can realize a 
good return on their investment in 
either one, the design and handling 
of advertising and catalogs must be 
based on a complete understanding 
of the principal objectives of each. 

The principal purpose of economical 
advertising is to interrupt potential 
buyers before a need is realized— 
when they are nof buying. It inter- 
rupts them when they are reading 
magazines, opening mail, listening to 
the radio, or motoring. Its chief 
objectives are to cause buyers to think 
about the product advertised and to 
investigate—in short, to sell them on 
the IDEA of buying. 

The principal function of catalogs 
is entirely different. Catalogs, ordi- 
narily, are not utilized for the purpose 


From a discussion at the 35th Anni- 
versary Seminar Conference of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, New York 
May 15 
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and Catalags 


of interrupting 
buyers. They are 
sought out and 
consulted after a 
need is realized— 
when buyers are 
interested. Cata- 
log information 
which has _ been 
properly designed, 
properly  distrib- 


L. R. WALTER 


uted, and made 
constantly acces- 
sible to buyers enable them promptly 
to compare competitive products, 
select bidders, and communicate with 
nearest sales representatives. 

Although these distinctions seem 
obvious enough, not all manufactur- 
ers take them into account when 
determining advertising and catalog 
policies. Generally speaking, current 
advertising is well designed for its 
functions, but many catalogs will not 
stand up under analysis as to either 
their design, their distribution, or their 
constant accessibility. 

Marketing in print has two major 
divisions. The first, Sales Promotion, 
whether by advertising, direct mail, 
or missionary sales calls, has the pri- 
mary objective of selling potential 
buyers on the idea of buying. There- 
fore, sales promotion performs the 
following functions: 


1. Makes people recognize their 


needs. 
2. Creates interest in your product. 
3. Builds prestige and acceptance. 
4. Softens your market. 
§. Leads the interested buyer into 


your catalog. 


The second division of marketing 








in print is Buying Promotion. Its 
function is to help prospective buyers 
to buy by placing a catalog in the 
hands of every possible interested buye: 
of your products. Buying promotion 
performs these functions: 

1. Makes the selection, specifica- 
tion, or purchase of your products 
easier for the interested buyer. 

2. Makes it easier to compare com 
peting brands. 

3. Leads the buyer or specifier to 
telephone for your salesman to call. 

In conclusion, then, let me say with 
all the power at my command, that 
I believe the salesman of the national 
manufacturer selling industrial prod 
ucts can be more effective, can spend 
more time with customers and poten 
tial customers, thereby becoming more 
efficient in continuous industrial order- 
production if management helps him 
with advertising that sells potential 
buyers on the idea of buying, com- 
bined with buying promotion that 
assists the interested buyer in selecting 
potential suppliers, after his meeds are 
realized. 

As American management comes to 
realize the unity, inter-relation and 
power of intelligently geared-in and 
continuous sales promotion, buying 
promotion, and personal salesmans! 
to that extent, will we increase 
marketing effectiveness, be able to ex- 
change our goods and services wit! 
greater ease, increase our production, 
take more men off relief rolls, lo 
our distribution costs, and raise 
standards of living to the heigts 
which our natural resources and 
ative sales abilities should make p 


ble of attainment. 
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Oldest organized group of industrial advertising 
and marketing men celebrates with all-day seminar 


T.D.A. Marks Thirty-fifth Annive 


a THE Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, New York 


National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 


chapter of the 


ciation, and the world’s oldest organ- 
zation of industrial advertising and 
m irketing executives, reached its 
thirty-fifth birthday last month and 
celebrated with an all day seminar con- 


ference at Hotel Pennsylvania, May 15. 


The day’s program was divided into 
four seminars using the “Information, 
Please”’ technique, and a luncheon ses- 
sion at which the guest speaker was 
W. L. Batt, president, SKF Industries, 
Inc. The theme of the conference was 

How Industrial Advertising Can Re- 
duce the Cost of Selling,” and Mr. 
Batt’s address was entitled “Industry’s 
Selling Job.” 

\ galaxy of notables attended the 
luncheon and were the center of in- 


terest at a reception preceding it. 
Inquisitors learned that Gene Tunney’s 
interest in industrial advertising 


prings from his current role of ship- 


s 


uilder, airplane maker, and tap and 
die manufacturer. Among other busi- 
ness executives and army and naval 


dignitaries who were honored guests 
were Capt. C. A. Dunn, U. S. N., in- 
dustrial manager, Brooklyn Navy 


d; Col. E. H. McCrossin, president, 
McCrossin Engineering Company and 
vice-president, Army Ordnance Asso- 

on; W. C. Dickerman, chairman 
ot the board, American Locomotive 
Works; Thomas J. Watson, president, 


International Business Machines _Cor- 
poration; Maj. C. Stewart Comeaux, 
member executive committee, Army 
( ince Association; Willis H. Car- 


chairman, Carrier Corporation, 
: many others. 

telegram from Hon. Louis John- 

Assistant Secretary of War, was 

is follows: “Greetings and best 
Wishes to the T. P. A. on its thirty- 
nith anniversary. I am grateful to you 
and all American industry for your 
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Dignitaries from many branches of industry and government were seated on the dais at the 
luncheon session of 35th Anniversary Seminar Conference of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, New York, May 15. This view includes Col. Gene Tunney, shipbuilder, airplane maker 
and industrialist; Mason Britton, vice-chairman, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; Thomas J. 
Watson, president, International Business Machines Corporation; Capt. C. A. Dunn, U.S.N., 
Industrial Manager, Brooklyn Navy Yard; W. L. Batt, president, SKF Industries, guest speaker; 
James 2. White, president, Rickard & Co., Inc., chairman; and Ray Murphy, past national 
commander, American Legion, associate manager, Ass'n. of Casualty and Surety Executives 


hearty codperation. With your con- 
tinued support we can and will achieve 


national de- 


for America adequate 
fense.”” 

In his opening remarks at the lunch- 
eon session, Chairman James R. White, 
president, Rickard & Co., Inc., stressed 
the point that modern pioneering goes 
hand in hand with modern industrial 
advertising. “In looking over the list 
of men recently honored as Modern 
Pioneers,” he said, “I was struck by 
the fact that most of their achieve- 
ments were first announced, or intro- 
duced, into commercial use through 
the industrial and 
engineering trade 
press. And I was 
also quite amazed 
to realize, on 
checking the 
facts, that in the 
past thirty-five 
years members of 
the T. P. A. have 
contributed to 
the successful de- 
and 


promotion of a 


velopment 





great many of the creations of the 
Modern Pioneers. At its inception, the 
work of these scientists was relatively 
unknown, but today, 
medium of advertising and sales pro- 
motion it has become an integral part 


through the 


of our daily lives.” 

Mr. Batt’s talk dealt mostly with 
the need for industry to continue and 
to increase its efforts to sell the public 
on the American system and the need 
for complete unity of all factors of 
the country in its preparedness pro- 
gram. “The immediate need for vast 
improvement in our preparedness for 
defense will require complete unity of 
business, labor, agriculture and gov- 
ernment,” he declared. “It is of utmost 
importance for business to win the 
confidence of the people, so that the 
public will be willing to allow busi- 
ness to assume the leadership in a de- 
fense program for which it is peculiar- 
ly well fitted.” 

At the close of the last seminar ses- 
sion, all of which are reported in de- 
tail on other pages of this issue, Allan 
Brown, advertising manager and pub- 
lic relations director, Bakelite Corpora- 
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tion, was honored with a huge plaque 
P. A, 


most 


as the T. member who has con- 


to the cause of indus- 


Keith B. 


president, made the presentation. Mr. 


tributed 
trial advertising. Lydiard, 
Brown was president of the T. P. A. in 
National 
Advertisers Association in 1931, and is 


Na- 


tional Advertisers. Mr. Brown’s adv er- 


1926 and of the Industrial 


chairman of the Association of 
tising work has won many recognitions 
in national competitions. 


“If I have rendered any services to 


advertising through my association 


Be Be Bn 


Mr. Brown declared in accepting the 


with it is repaid two-fold,” 
honor. “I have never found that it did 
iny harm to exchange experiences with 
my fellow advertisers, and that goes 
both for the sellers of advertising as 
well as the buyers of advertising. That 
is One among the many lessons T. P. A. 
taught me. I sincerely hope that 
the association will continue to 2grow 
ind to give that inspiration, like it has 
done to me, to those Ww ho have selected 


idvertising as their livelihood.” 


W. a Babcock & W ilcox 


Company, was chairman of the gen- 


Cather, 


conference committee. Assisting 
Herbert 
Printing Ink 
chairman; W. 
cal World, in 
William 


ec ption; 


eral 


him were Kaufman, General 


Corporation, finance 
Hunter Snead, Electri- 
promotion, 
VW orld, re- 
Rickard & 


c hairm in; 


charge ot 
ia vil 
W hite, 


lunc heon 


Buxman, 
James R. 
Company, Inc., 
Kettell, Printer’s Ink, arrange 

Robert I. Bakelite 
Corporation, interassociation coérdina 
tion, and William H. Easton, Sheldon, 
Mor se, 


public ity. 


I Imer 


ments; Barbour, 


Hutchins and Easton, Inc., 


left, re- 
ceives from Keith B. Lydiard, T.P.A. presi- 


Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation 


the plaque awarded to the member 
has contributed most to advertising 


dent 


who 
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Attractive new package designed to give more merchandising value to The Van Dorn Electrix 
Tool Company's line of wire brushes when displayed in jobbers’ windows, counters, and stock 
bins, and also to attract more favorable attention when carried by salesmen as samples. 
Color scheme of red, black and white, is carried out in sales literature and catalog pages 
An extensive trade paper campaign will feature the new package starting this month 


Handling a Difficult Price Situation 


By H. SHELDON, 


Sales Manager, Sheldon Service 
Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. Y. 


@ FOR YEARS, manufacturers of 


products similar to ours (namely, 


electrical wire connectors ) have 


had 


set- up. 


pretty nearly the same price 


However, we have always 


quoted prices independently of 


those quoted by “the other fellow.” 


Recently the bottom has seem- 


ingly dropped out from under our 
competitors’ quotations — one of 
those price wars. Now, we have 
dared to print our policies in black 
ind white, our reasons, if you please, 


Not 


alone that, but we also guarantee 


for remaining independent. 


that our prices will not change for 


1 definite period. To top that off, 


we publish our price schedule on 
the back page of the same mailing 
piece. 

The purpose of this circular is to 
assure our actual and potential cus- 
tomers that there is one company, 
at least, upon whose practices they 
can depend and whose quoted prices 
they can believe. Every intelligent 


buyer knows that when selling 


prices do not provide for a fair 


s 


the product 
This declaration 


profit, quality of 
bound to suffer. 
of our stand is a guarantee to users 
against the lowering of quality 
standards. 

We have had an unusually large 
this 


number of compliments on 


mailing piece. It is evidently what 
a number of purchasers are intet 


ested in. 








Tee reeves: why youre the com 


a 
. WERE'S THE SHELDON SERVICE 
CORPORATION'S POLICY 


! Te manetecture onty o ne of prod 
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BELIEVABLE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


““YOU’RE THE COMPANY WE WANT 
TO KEEP IN BUSINESS... .” 


How the industry hos 
benehtted through Sheldon 
contributvems — 


APRICE LIST THAT WILL NOT 
BE SUBJECT TO CHANGE! 


be the some of few play te Mee wrers 
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How Industrial Advertising Can 
Reduce the Cost of Selling 


Chairman: Charles McDonough, advertising 
manager, Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, and president, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. Assistant Chair- 
man: Oscar S. Tyson, president, O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., New York. 


Mr. McDonough: 


ng, advertising doesn’t reduce the 


Literally speak- 


cost of selling. What it does do, and 
what it must do, is to justify itself 
economically so as to reduce the 
ratio of selling cost to gross sales— 
n other words, the cost of selling rel- 
itive to the results obtained. 

A company doing an annual busi- 
ess of five million dollars and spend- 
ng 14.5 per cent of its gross sales 
for all sales activities other than ad- 
ertising (N.LA.A. survey), would 
ictually spend $725,000 a year; its 
dvertising expenditure at the rate of 
2.5 per cent would be $125,000. As- 
iming a gross profit of 20 per cent, 
lvertising would have to help boost 
les only to the extent of about 12 

cent, or $600,000 annually, to 
eate additional profit equivalent to 
actual cost. 

When you consider what a relatively 

ull part of the average industrial 
mpany’s total market is contacted 

ctively by direct sales, by the sell- 
organization in any given period 

1 year for example, and how much 

sales budget would have to be 
reased to provide such direct sell- 
contact with a total market, it is 
evident, I think, that the actual 

as revealed by these figures, of 
1g this kind of a job by the vari- 
types of advertising available to 


s exceedingly economical. 


at is industrial advertising and 
it forms may it take? 

Vernon H. Van Diver, Manager, 
vertising Division, Union Carbide 


npany, New York: In our organ- 
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Summary of seminar held on the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Technical Publicity Assn., New York 


ization advertising takes many forms; 
advertising in the papers is but one of 
these. Other forms are literature, cata- 
logs, monthly publications, hand 
books, text books, motion pictures, ex- 
hibits, photographs, data sheets, direct 
news releases, feature articles, papers 
to be read before technical societies, 
associations, activities, clinics or mass 
demonstrations, instructive literature, 
tags, labels, containers, packages, 
science dealer helps, customer helps, 
window displays, and similar things 
which the advertising and publicity 
department is equipped to do—any- 
thing with the intent to sell and in- 
crease the use of our production or the 
process in which they are used, or to 
bring about a knowledge of, or a pref- 


erence for these processes and produc- 





O. S. Tyson, seminar leader, puts a quarter 
in a toy bank for each of his speakers who 
stays within a three-minute limit—and they 
who ran over time made a similar deposit 


tion so that as an ultimate objectiy e 
our processes and product will be more 


widely purchased and used. 


Would you agree that advertising is a 
distribution labor saving device’’? 
George W. Morrison, Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, New York: By all means, 
yes! It acquaints the prospective cus- 
tomer with the product and prepares 
the way for the salesman. On many 
products, particularly the small and 
less expensive items, advertising will 
often bring in orders without the sales- 
man being on the job. Sound adver- 
tising is so closely tied in with selling 
that it is dificult to tell where one 


leaves off and the other begins. 


Does advertising necessarily reduce thi 
actual dollar cost of selling and tend 
fo reduce the percentage of sales cost 
to gross sales—sometimes called “sales 
cost ratio”? 

Mr. Van Diver: It can and fre- 
quently does do this, but not neces 
sarily. Even advertising which is good 
from all the standpoints of common 
measures can increase the cost of sell 
ing if a proper method of handling the 
inquiries is not fully developed and 
ready for use before the inquiries go 
stale. This, by the way, implies a com- 
mon complaint against us today. 

Too often we run advertisements or 
print a book as though that were our 
objective. What we ought to do is to 
advertise or print a book as one link 
in a chain of events which locks finally 
on the coveted order. 

Improper market study, too, can 
cause advertising to increase the cost 


of selling. In advertising, experience 
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and careful planning pays and the lack 


of it costs money 


Can you cite a case that proves hou 
industrial advertising cuts the cost of 
selling? 

L. Rohe Walter, The Flintkote Com- 
pany, New York: I know of several 
instances in detail. The advertising an- 
nounced the immediate availability of 
satisfactory substitute products which 
could be incorporated into finished 
goods in lieu of other products either 
not now available or at best hard to 
obtain at fluctuating prices because of 
the war. This advertising worked, and 
worked very well, because of certain 
basic selling principles embodied in its 
copy and the care with which the 
magazines used were selected: 

(1) The advertising was news, well 
timed to take advantage of a market 
opportunity. It carried the offer of a 
solution to a buyer’s problem; a solu- 
tion that would make money for the 
buyer. 

(2) The advertising offered further 
help in solving the buyer’s problem by 
making experienced engineers and 
sales representatives available for free 
consultation. 

(3) The advertising was placed in 
carefully selected magazines, conse- 
quently the “suspects” were eliminated 
and a large portion of the readers 
could be logically classified as pros- 
pects. 

(4) The advertising was specific, 
factual, and detailed. It was written 
for and aimed at a specific market to 


meet a pre-determined need. 


Can you name six ways in which in- 
dustrial advertising tends to reduce th 
cost of selling? 

Mr. Morrison: (1) It makes a com- 
pany and its products known; acts as 
an introduction for the salesman; fre- 
quently shortens interviews and often 
reduces number of interviews neces- 
sary to close a sale. 

(2) It brings in inquiries by vari- 
ous ways which the company would 
not otherwise receive, thus giving the 
salesman a chance at a greater per- 


centage of growing businesses. 


(3) It helps to keep customers sold 
on products and brings in repeat or- 
ders. 

(4) It quickly introduces new 


products both to old and new cus- 
tomers, some of which may not have 
been able to use previous lines. 

(5) It lowers manufacturing costs 


by creating greater volume. 
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Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, and Jim 
White, Rickard agency head, get a few 
laughs in recalling early days of T.P.A. 
when it met at The Dutchman's at Hoboken 


(6) It increases total sales without 
increasing to the same extent the ratio 


of sales expense. 


How much of the salesman’s time is 
spent in actual contact with customers 
and potential customers? What can 
be done in addition to advertising to 
double or treble productive selling 
time? 

Mr. Walter: As business men and 
American citizens we are all concerned 
by these trends in our national econ- 
omy: 

(1) Several factory workers, in 
some industries as many as twenty, 
depend upon the efforts of each sales- 
man of the national manufacturer to 
keep them at work. 

(2) Research discloses that only 

fifteen per cent of a salesman’s time is 
spent in contact with customers and 
potential buyers; that the amount sold 
by the average salesman is no greater 
today than it was thirty years ago but 
the cost per dollar of sales is much 
higher; that the findings of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund studies show that 
usually production costs are about 
forty-nine per cent and distribution 
costs about fifty-one per cent. 
(3) A recent investigation shows 
that sixty per cent of all merchandise 
is bought after the salesman’s fifth 
call, but only 12.7 per cent get around 
to making the fifth call. 

(4) The actual cost of a call today 
to a national manufacturer averages 
between five and ten dollars pessealt. 

(5) There are about 150,000 buy- 
ers of industrial goods who buy about 
thirty-six billions of goods or services 
annually in normal years, with approx- 
imately 10,000 plants accounting for 
eighty per cent of this business. 


(6) The cost of distributing guods 
is, in many instances, equal to or great 
er than the cost of making them and 
rising rapidly. 

Now, obviously, the basic objective 
of marketing is to get buyers and sell 
ers together, and sales management 
must more clearly recognize certain 
fundamentals of sales promotion tech 
nique of particular significance to the 
producers of industrial products if the 
salesman is to use his efforts most ef 
fectively. [Editor’s Note: At this point 
Mr. Walter discussed the difference be 
tween sales promotion and buying pro 
motion, which is reported in full else 


where in this issue. ] 


Under u hat set of conditions does ad 
vertising have the best chance of cut 


ting sales costs? 


Mr. Morrison: (1) Advertising car 
succeed only when the product is good 
and will do for the purchaser what the 
advertiser claims. (2) When the 
manufacturer is reliable and stands in 
back of his product. (3) When it is 
backed up by ample sales distribution 
and service organizations. (4) Where 


t 


there is sufficient market to justify its 
manufacture. It is a pleasure to watch 
the sales curve go up when good ad 
vertising support is given a good prod- 
uct by a sound company. 


Should advertising be tailored to thi 
sales job or to an arbitrary budget fig 
ure? How do you know when you 
have enough advertising? Too little? 
Too much? 


Mr. Walter: Any intelligent dec 
sion as to the amount of money to be 
spent requires a basic conception of 
the objectives and sales possibilities 
which in turn are based on sound plan 
ning. The more successful marketers, 
large or small, plan and budget pro 
motional costs and, having set aside 2 
definite sum, spend it to get the d 
sired results. Appropriating on t! 
basis of the efforts of competition 
a short-sighted one. Tradition and e> 
perience have established certain rath 
widely accepted levels of expendit: 
for typical percentages in relation 
net sales volume, and these have be 
established on the basis of sur 
made by the National Industrial A 
vertisers Association and the Assoc 
tion of National Advertisers. |: 
vidual companies may spend more 
less, dependent upon the needs of t! 
particular needs and problems. 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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How te Integrate Advertising with 
Indubhrial Sales Activity 


A panel of experts discuss this vital subject at the thirty- 
fifth anniversary meeting of the T. P. A. New York 


Chairman: Charles C. Chamberlain, adver- 
tising manager, Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Mr. Chamberlain: Advertising, to 

If it isn’t 

included as part of selling, there is no 


my mind, is part of selling. 


use in having advertising departments, 
or advertising appropriations, or ad- 
. | would like to 


establish the necessity of recognizing 


vertising programs. . 


that there are administrative as well 
is technical problems in advertising 
and that the latter should not be em- 
phasized to the neglect of the former. 
This view is based on the belief that 
advertising is no longer a matter of 
words and pictures, but the broad 
function of giving an identity to a 
The admin- 


istrator emphasizes planning and bud- 


company’s products 


geting, and is concerned more directly 
with the integration of advertising 
with production development, market 
The tech- 


nician is a specialist in giving form 


demand, and sales plans. 


to the advertising; the administrator 
giving it direction . . . This ques- 
tion is directed to the advertising ad- 
ministrator. 
In planning advertising programs, how 
can a company coérdinate its advertis- 
ine and sales departments? 
arl Hedner, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia: The recog- 
nition of the job to be done by ad- 
highly trained 
the job of advertising 


vertising calls for a 
S ialist in 

ager, but advertising departments 
still find themselves somewhat ham- 
pered by horse-and-buggy practices. 
Since both the head of the advertising 
department and the head of the sales 
departments are supposedly specialists, 

the combined duty of these de- 
partments to establish the ultimate 
goa! of a promotion. 
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Charles C. Chamberlain, Jenkins Bros., New York, right, opens the seminar on “How to 
Integrate Advertising with Industrial Sales Activity." The two members of the panel are Carl 
Hedner, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, and Ralph N. Hanes, U. S. Rubber Co. 


The sales manager, through his sales 
department, should keep the advertis- 
ing department acquainted with con- 
ditions in the field. The sales man- 
ager, analyzing the information that 
comes in from his sales representatives, 
relating it to inventory and the gen- 
eral needs of business, should sit in 
with the advertising department to 
establish the sales goal, and work out 
the problem of how to best reach that 
goal. 

It is the duty of the advertising 
department to educate the sales de- 
partment to the various concepts of 
advertising. Advertising is a_ sales 
tool, supplementing and adding to the 
efforts of the sales representatives. 
Like the salesman, it is only as effec- 
tive as the extent to which it recog- 
nizes and considers the customer and 
his problems. 

It is the job of any advertising, 
first, to set the stage for the sales- 
man’s call; second, keep prospects in- 


terested until the salesman arrives; 
third, sell the higher-ups whom the 
salesman may never reach; and, last, 
pave the way for general friendly re- 
The sales department must 


realize that advertising can only be 


lations. 


as effective as the sales force makes 
use of it in its spoken message pre- 
sented on every call. Finally, my 
opinion is that advertising has pro- 
gressed but sales departments unfor- 
tunately are still not taking full ad- 
vantage of the progress that has been 


made. 


In merchandising advertising, what is 
the best plan to follow in connection 
with the company’s own salesmen and 
in connection with distributors or 
dealers? 

Mr. Hedner: 
been that we must advertise our own 
advertising as though it were another 
manufactured product of our market. 
. . » How often do you find that lit- 


erature sent to salesmen or dealers is 


My experience has 
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stacked away somewhere with no pos- 
sible chance of benefit either to the 
manufacturer or to the selling agent? 
This is brought about through lack 
of advertising company advertising to 
those who need it most. This would 
not be true if we used trade publica- 
tions to reach salesmen, representatives, 
or dealers, advertised directly to them 
by mail, or used reprints to keep the 
boys on the firing line abreast of the 
campaign. Send them copies of all 
direct mail pieces, catalogs, and lit- 
erature. Some companies see to it that 
their sales force receive copies of all 
magazines carrying company adver- 
tising. 

Where does the sales manager enter 
into the picture once the advertising 
program is under way? 

Mr. Hedner: The written tech- 
nique of advertising differs from the 
spoken technique of the salesman, and 
once the sales goal 1S established, and 
complete information turned over to 
the advertising department, the sales 
department should keep its hands off. 
[ have found that over half of the 
advertising campaigns are ruined by 
outside interference, because of the 
lack of appreciation on fundamental 
differences between the written and 
the spoken word on the part of the 
sales department. 

However, market conditions do not 
remain static, and for this reason there 
is a continuous need for the adver- 
tising department to be informed of 
changes so that it may adapt adver- 
tising Campaigns to meeting new con- 
ditions. 

By what means can top executives be 
kept acquainted with the progress of 
the advertising program? 

Mr. Hedner: Top executives should 
be kept just as well acquainted with 
the advertising program as the sales 
force. Advertise your advertising to 
them in the same way you advertise 
to the men on the sales firing line. 
[hey should receive reprints of your 
ads, copies of all direct mail and lit- 
erature. Show them what you are 
doing and they will judge by the com- 
pany records the results and the ef- 


heiency of any campaign. 


Should the advertising program be 

presented to and approved by general 

management? 
Mr. Hedner: 


may have on its board of strategy, 


A small organization 
general management, but with large 


companies, unless general management 


is familiar with advertising techniques, 
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Combination photograph and diagram illus- 
trations visualizing in an engineer's language 
the application of instruments featured a 
mailing by Leeds & Northrup Co. last month 


presentation of the advertising cam- 
paigns does little but leave it open to 
the same kinds of attacks as we find 
from uninformed sales organizations 
and liable to changes which may ren- 
der it completely ineffective. Since 
advertising is selling, is it not logical 
to assume that once agreement has 
been reached as to the sales objec- 
tive, the duty of achieving that ob- 
jective should be the concern of those 
who are specialists in their field and 
are directly responsible for it? 
Where legal phases enter the pic- 
ture, either the legal department or 
general management should be con- 
sidered as the final judge of what 
may or may not jeopardize a com- 


pany’s position. 


At what point should the sales man- 
ager be called upon to assist in plan- 
ning the advertising program? 

Mr. Hedner: The sales manager 
should, of course, sit in and translate 
to the advertising department all mar- 
ket information, statistical data as to 
the sales force, territories, the cover- 
age, and all information that the ad- 
vertising manager needs to direct the 
program to the fields where it is 
needed. However, the sales manager’s 
first duty lies not in planning adver- 
tising but in staying within the 
bounds of his limitation. Compro- 
mise your advertising program, and 
you have comprised your sales goal. 


Compromises do not pay dividends. 
What part of the selling job can ad- 
vertising reasonably be expected to 


play? 


George M. Gillen, Luken Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa.: Some ad- 
vertising managers, painfully cogni- 
zant of the cost of sales and know- 
ing the comparatively lower cost of 
mass contacts when compared with 
personal contact expense, would an- 
swer that they would like to have 
advertising do the entire selling job. 
Few industrial manufacturers to date 
have found it possible to employ ad- 
vertising to do the major share of the 
selling job in industry. When in 
dustrial marketing is more of a science, 
when we know enough about ou 
business, I think we will find many 
manufacturers utilizing advertising 
directly to make sales, in much 
the same manner as is now done in 
the consumer field by such institu- 
tions as mail-order houses, department 
stores, and others. In our company, 
we use advertising to educate a larg 
number of individuals in many in 
dustries, widely spread geographically, 
on what we can do with our widely 
diversified equipment and on the mer- 
its of the numerous specialties which 
we produce. 

To what extent should advertising tel 
a sales story? 
Mr. Gillen: 


advertising, I think, is made up of 


Too much industrial 


generalities and superlatives, plus dis 
plays of the ignorance of copywriters, 
and tells too little of a sales story, and 
is not integrated with the sales pol 
icy and sales problems. Thus, the 
sales manager too often looks upon 
his advertising manager as a nice fel 
low who always has a few nice stories, 
a fellow who simply keeps the com 
pany’s name before the public, and 
spends a lot of money doing it— 
money that might better be devoted 
to more entertainment of customers 
or to putting a few more salesm« 
in the field. 


Should ihe industrial advertising man 
ager be designated as the assistant sal 
manager? What advantages wou! 
this have? 

Mr. Gillen: The advertising ma 
ager should have the knowledge a: 
the ability of an assistant sales ma 
ager, and be able to apply that know 
edge and that ability to his compan) 
advertising, but unfortunately, ma 
industrial advertising managers 
merely expert technicians. They 
good writers, and know media, 2 
engraving processes, and reproducti 
methods, but they lack the vision 

(Continued on page 86) 
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T. P. A. seminar points out many ways in which 
advertising manager can check effectiveness of his work 






Haw te Evaluate Results 


Chairman: R. A. Wheeler, Manager of Pub- 
licity, Nickel Sales Dept., The International 
Nickel Company, New York. 

Mr. Wheeler: If you have a clear 
objective for your advertising, if you 
have a reasonable objective, if you 
have in mind the various steps that a 
normally takes in coming 
from the point where he knows little 


prospect 


or nothing of your products to the 
actual sales, then ways and means have 
been developed—techniques, if you 
please—that will let you know just 
where you stand on that result and 
measure quite accurately the results 
you are getting from advertising. 
What are some of the ways in which 
to evaluate the results of industrial 
advertising? 

S. H. Giellerup, Marschalk & Pratt, 
Inc., New York: In preparing a cam- 
paign some time ago on a particular 
kind of printing paper, we wrote to 
500 readers of the publication in which 
we were going to advertise the advan- 
tages of the paper, asking specific 
questions of the type of paper they 
were at that time using in their mail- 
ing pieces, etc. We received a sur- 
prisingly good and comprehensive re- 
sponse. After the campaign had been 
running a full year, we wrote again 
ind asked another 500 the same set of 
questions. The difference in the re- 
sponses told us what progress had been 
made by those who had followed the 
campaign. 

if you are desirous of knowing what 
the results will be before placing your 
advertising, submit sketched advertise- 
ments to a group of prospects and get 
their reactions in advance. 

ther ways to get reactions are by 
using coupons or offering some sort 
t a booklet, novelty, etc. Results, 
too, can be judged by the actual num- 
ber of sales obtained direct from your 


ad rtisements. 


H would you evaluate trade shows 
ani exhibits? 
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W. A. Cather, The Babcock & Wil- 
New York: I have 
evolved a system of evaluating trade 
shows that is built on the basic ele- 


cox Company, 


mentary sales arithmetic of cost per 
call of salesmen. All you have to know 
is, first, how much does it cost to 
have your salesman make a call; sec- 
ond, how much is 
it going to cost 
to go into the ex- 
hibit; and third, 
how many people 
will attend the 
exhibit. Compare 
the cost per call 
by the salesman 
with the cost per 
visitor at the ex- 
hibit, 
have something 


and you 
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you can compare 
intelligently. 

For instance, we have found that it 
costs five dollars to make a sales call 
and two dollars for a visitor’s call at 
one of our booths which cost us $8,- 
000. 
arrived at by 
4,000 visitors (ten per cent of 40,000, 


The figure of two dollars was 
taking an _ estimated 
the total attendance at the show) and 
dividing this into $8,000. Here we 
have a basis for comparison even 
though we know, of course, that a 
sales call and a visit to an exhibit are 
entirely different things. But we send 
salesmen out on missionary calls, on 
prospective customers whom we know 
are not going to buy at the moment. 
If we pay five dollars for that kind of 
a call, then perhaps we should be will- 
ing to pay two dollars, three, or even 
five dollars for the same kind of a call 
at an exhibit booth. 

Should you attempt to check the de- 
gree to which your company enjoys 
recognition in the markets it serves? 
Why? How? And can you relate an 
example of a successful recognition 
stud y? 


F. L. Egner, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York: I feel that a 
great many industrial advertisers are 
missing the opportunity to get real re- 
ports on recognition through their 
salesmen. You can adapt a system 
whereby your sales force will bring in 
recognition reports. 

It is much cheaper to hold on to a 
degree of recognition once won than 
it is to try to build back to it after 
you have lost it. That is one of the 
prime reasons why we must more and 
more discover what degree of recogni- 
tion our companies enjoy in the sev- 
eral markets served. 

There is a possibility that the bulk 
of your sales is coming from too small 
a section of the market. Numerous 
customers are essential as well as bulk 


orders. 


It is not enough for a company to 
be known as a company; it’s necessary 
that recognition be given to each sep- 
arate product manufactured and in 


each of the markets served. 


The company that is smugly satis- 
fied to rest upon its laurels, no matter 
what it says of its business, is in a 
pretty dangerous position today. Never 
before have markets and the personnel 
changed so fast. To me one of the 
greatest things industrial advertising 
managers could do is to establish for 
their company and its products some 
method of 
This may all sound like a terrific prob- 


determining recognition. 
lem, but nevertheless it is necessary. 
Production men get involved in elab- 
orate time-studies to establish efficien- 
cy; accounting departments spare no 
effort and no money to get informa- 
tion for proper accounting and audit- 
ing. Must we not, as advertising men, 
also assume this job, no matter how 
difficult? 

How can it be done? You can hire 
a specially trained investigator; have 
checkups made by your salesmen; a 
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special investigator can be sent out 
from the office; or a mail survey can 
be conducted. 

For example: One particular com- 
pany in trying to determine how well 
known it was in a certain market con- 
ducted a recognition survey. They 
found that only seven per cent of that 
particular market was familiar with 
the company. The company then went 
ifter that market, advertising for a 
year in one of the leading journals 
reaching the field. At the end of the 
year, another survey was conducted to 
the same list. The figure of seven 
jumped to nineteen, an increase of 173 
per cent. You can all see, therefore, 
the value of securing information of 


this type. 


Can you cite instances where a def- 
inite sales result could be traced to 
industrial advertising? 

James R. White, Rickard and Com- 
pany, New York: There is one effec- 
tive way that a company can evaluate 
advertising and that is if it is consis- 
tently paying stockholders dividends. 
The panels shown here brought up 
from Philadelphia based on recent sur- 
veys and studies are proof enough that 
advertising pays. Advertising is as 
necessary to doing a selling job and 
causing a steady flow of orders as the 
heat in a factory or machine tools 


needed to produce merchandise. 


How can you check on readership? 
Do you rely on coupons, letters, inter- 
views with prospects, modern reader- 
ship studies, questionnaires, or your 
own salesmen? 

R. O. Eastman, R. O. Eastman, Inc., 
New York: The definition of reader- 
ship consists of five important parts: 
First, how many people read; second, 
who are they; third, what do they 
read; fourth, how do they read; and 
fifth, what do they get out of it. 

We have discovered that readers of 
industrial publications and industrial 
advertising read them in an entirely 
different way than do readers of what 
we are inclined to call consumer ad- 
vertising. 

We think too much in terms of 
pushing advertisements at people, in- 
stead ot drawing people to the adv er- 
tisements, and in the industrial field 
we have a very large audience coming 
to advertisements objectively. There- 
fore, 1t 18 very important how people 
read your advertisements. Are they 
looking for your advertisements? You 


can establish a following, and if you 
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Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite Corporation, 
past president, T.P.A., left, and Keith B. 
Lydiard, Allan B. Sanger Agency, president, 
T.P.A., right, talk it over with Harvey Con- 
over, president, Conover-Mast Corporation 


do not do that you are missing some- 
thing. 

In making any kind of a survey, 
don’t do a superficial job. If you get a 
twenty-five per cent return, that is a 
fine return. But what about the other 
seventy-five per cent? Better go out 
and talk to them. If you can’t hire 
anybody to do it, go out yourself. 
Take a few days away from your desk. 
Talk to readers. Find out what they 
think about your advertising. 

Don’t rely merely on a count of 
those who have seen or read your ad- 
vertising. Find out how much of it 
is read by the right people. No paper, 
no medium of advertising delivers the 
same thing to every advertiser. Find 
out what the medium has to offer for 


you. 


Should copy be pre-tested? If so, 
should it be done by the committee 
method, jury tests, sample runs, check 
lists, or any other methods? 


Mr. Giellerup: Taking the commit- 
tee method first, based on the assump- 
tion that several heads are better than 
one, you must remember that all the 
people in your organization are on the 
buyer’s side. They are thinking about 
the product and how much they would 
like to sell it. It is very difficult for 
them to put themselves in the position 
of the people who might want to 
buy it. 

The jury test is better because it 
brings you in contact with the buyer, 
the most important element in the 


transaction. 


A check list is a help, and any good 
advertising ought to be examined ac- 
cording to pre-determined principles. 

In spite of any defects there may be 

in sending out a letter, it’s the most 
practical means of conducting a jury 
test. (Mr. Giellerup’s talk was devoted 
to discussion of slides showing Inter 
national Nickel ads as reproduced in 
an article on page 22 of the Novem- 
ber, 1939, issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING under the title “The Con- 
trolled Opinion Method of Copy Test- 
ing.’’) 
Should you keep a careful record of 
all inquiries? How should the inquiries 
themselves be handled? How can in 
quiries be related to cop) appeal and 
advertising costs? 

Mr. Egner: There is no object in 
getting inquiries unless you are going 
to analyze them for ultimate results, 
follow them up, secure repeat sales, 
and use them as a guide in planning 
future copy. In addition they may be 
used as a basis for media selection and 
in future promotion plans. 

The number of inquiries is not al- 
ways the complete story. We were im- 
pressed with the number of inquiries 
on certain advertisements we were run 
ning, only to discover that the returns 
from these inquiries were not at all 
what they originally appeared to be. 

The utterly indefensible weakness of 
inquiries is in the handling of them. 
When an inquirier has to wait weeks 
for a response, it seems to indicate that 
the whole detailed plan of follow-up 
on inquiries is not worked out in ad 
vance. 

Here are five “don’ts” about in 
quiries: 

1. Don’t set out to get inquiri 
until you have worked out a complet 
follow-up of such inquiries down to 
the last detail. 

2. Don’t be misled by mere qua: 
tity of inquiries. Analyze them t 


their result-producing quality. 

3. Don’t be satisfied with amateu 
ish letter follow-up of your inquiri 

4. Don’t depend entirely on yo 
distributor and salesmen to handle 
quiries. Handle them first yourself, 
that the inquirer will be immediat 
satisfied, and then route them to ) 
salesmen. 

§. Don’t think that inquiries 
the one or only measure of your 
vertising efficiency. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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How te Analyze Sates Objectives 
at a basis for Planning 


Highlights of important subject discussed in seminar at 
35th anniversary of Technical Publicity Association 


Chairman: W. V. Merrihue, Manager, Indus- 
trial Advertising Division, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mr. Merrihue: I believe that analysis 
of sales objectives is the neglected step- 
child in the thinking, planning, and 
execution of a great number of adver- 
tising Campaigns now running in the 
business press. Perhaps I should say 
thorough analysis, because I have a sus- 
picion that in every case there is some 
superficial analysis. 

Some might ask whether it isn’t the 
function of the sales manager to tell 
the advertising manager his sales ob- 
Yes, that’s right. But I 
should like to go on record that there 


jectiv es. 


is no scarcity of sales managers in this 
country who have no sales objectives. 


What do we mean by sales objectives? 
Miss G. V. Corbett, Driver-Harris 
Company, Harrison, N. J.: It is sim- 
ply a matter of determining where you 
want to get from where you are now. 
\ sales objective, for instance, might 
m to broaden fields of application of 
product; might create an acceptance 


f a trade name or a new product; and 
naturally, to increase sales. The trouble 
with most sales objectives is that they 

e projected from inside the organiza- 

mn and not from field investigations 
from helping get in touch with the 
lesmen and finding out what resis- 
nce they encounter. 
Che hardest part of the sales objec- 
e is to sell it to the officers of the 
company that they will be willing and 
ser to subscribe the money to get 
re. And if it isn’t carefully done, 
re just won’t be any objective. 
Why is it necessary to analyze 
objectives? 
.. B. Weston, Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
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poration, New York: If the sales man- 
ager has a certain line to sell, then the 
advertising manager should know of 
Having the 
objective, it is necessary to analyze the 
best method of attack. What should 
be the general theme, institutional ap- 


this and act accordingly. 


plication or product? To whom should 
it be addressed, consumers, manufac- 
turers, or the trade? Through what 
means, sales promotion, radio, direct 
All of these 


and many more should be given thor- 


mail, or business papers? 


ough study before it is possible to in- 
telligently formulate an advertising 
plan that will be helpful to the com- 
pany and will click. 

How would you go about it? 

A. K. West, Climax Molybdenum 
Company, New York: The first thing 
to do is to find out where the product 
is used and what the market is for it. 





Miss G. V. Corbett, advertising manager, 
Driver-Harris Company, Harrison, N. J., was 
the only woman to participate in T.P.A.'s 
35th Anniversary Seminar. W. V. Merrihue, 
General Electric, leader, seems a bit puzzled 


The next step is a consultation with 
the sales manager to find out his ob- 
Then get into the field and 
talk with the sales force, customers, 


jectives. 


and prospects. Through these contacts 
you will find out what the salesmen are 
running up against, why customers are 
using the product, and why others are 
not. This will provide lots of material 
you can use in your advertising. Sales 
records also should be checked to see 
where sales are coming from as a guide 
to markets. 


Should your analysis of objectives in- 
clude an appraisal of business condi- 
tions? 

Kemp G. Fuller, United States Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh: As you make 
your sales plans you must think of 
what general business conditions are 
going to be for the period ahead; what 
the various industries you are selling 
are going to have happen to them 
within the next year; what areas are 
going to prosper; where you will want 
to spend your greatest efforts; the long 
term growth; short and long term 
swings; where your particular industry 
fits into that general scheme of things. 

Considering competitors, you should 
know what are their policies; what are 
their plans; what shifts or changes 
they have made in personnel; what 
products they are bringing out—these 
all have effects on your plans and 
market potentials. 


Should your analysis cover the factor if 
seasonal variations in demand? 

Mr. Merrihue: We have had a num- 
ber of experiences with this in the pub- 
We found that buy- 
ing occurred between February and 


lic utilities line. 


the first of May and we always planned 


a Blitzkrieg in advertising during that 


period. After that business leveled off 
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but an analysis of sales records showed 
a sizable pick up in the last part of 
the year. An investigation by our 
market research department found out 
that this late spending was merely the 
use of the unspent contingency item in 
the budget. So now we have another 
little advertisng campaign starting in 
October to get after those who have 
some money left in the budgets to 


spend on our products. 


Should you make re eular field trips? 
How often? 

Mr. West: Get out as often as you 
can. I have found that you can get 
an amazing amount of information 
out of customers by simply asking in 
the course of conversation: “Well, why 
do you use it?” 


Mr. Merrihue: 


get our top-most men out 


We try not only to 
into the 
held but our copywriters as well. You 
never saw such a beautiful functioning 
ot cause and effect as when they do 
get out. The advertising reflects it; 
and in the next three months—why, 
all our ads were mentioned favorably 


by The Copy Chasers. 


What is the most effective way of 
hee ping in tou h with salesmen? 
Miss ¢ orbett: I 


handle the sales 


statistics which entails getting data 


from salesmen’s reports and in this 
way I get a good view of just what is 
going on in the field at all times. 
When the men come into the home 
ofhce one of their first and selfish mo- 
tives is to visit my office and see that 
their records are straight. Also valuable 
are trips into the field and sales con- 
district and home 


ferences at both 


ofhices. 
Should you issue a sales bulletin? What 
value does it have in relation to de- 
fining sales objectives? 

Miss Corbett: The 


strong for the sales bulletin, and if 


salesmen are 


adroitly handled, the sales objectives or 
any necessary deviations from them 
can always be kept before the men. 
Our bulletin, for example, brings to 
the salesmen’s attention all new appli- 
are gleaned from the 


cations W hich 


sales reports. 
How can you keep abreast of changes 
inside your own company which tend 
to influence sales objectives? 

Mr. Fuller: 
with all the people in the company 


Make regular contact 


who play any part in getting across 
your sales objective. That not only 
includes the sales manager and the 


salesmen, but the credit people, the 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
merketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Shipbuilding Industry 
Continues Sharp Expansion 
@ SHIPBUILDING continues to be 
one of the most active and rapidly ex- 
panding industries of the country. 
Merchant ship construction which had 
reached a total of 1,230,259 gross tons 
building on Jan. 1, 1940—the great- 
est volume in two decades—expanded 
the first five 
During this 


still further during 
months of this 


period, more than half a million gross 


year. 


tons of new vessels were ordered. 


On May 1, 
vessel construction totaled 


1940, the volume of 
merchant 
1,387,600 gross tons, which was twice 
the 660,690 tons under construction 
a year ago, and more than three times 
the tonnage building on May 1, 1938, 
when the total amounted to 409,500 
gross tons. 

The construction 
| ie | 
reached a total of 152 ships, represent- 
; than 


program of the 
Maritime Commission has 


ing an expenditure of more 


production people, the research people, 
etc. That obviously means looking at 
records so that you have some way of 
gauging what has gone on in the past 
and seeing if any trends are developing 


which should be watched. 


What conditions tend to change your 
objectives and what methods can you 
use to accommodate the advertising to 
these changes? 

Mr. Weston: Reports from the field, 
salesmen’s complaints, or data secured 
through market research may indicate 
a change in advertising plans or sales 
objectives is required. Before any 
change is made, however, the new con- 
ditions should be thoroughly analyzed 
to ascertain whether these conditions 


Then 


conform. 


are temporary or permanent. 


changes can be made to 
Advertising plans should be flexible 
enough to accommodate needed 
changes. 


Mr. Merrihue: 


proper analysis of sales objectives is the 


Summarizing: the 


most important step any advertising 
manager has to make. I can get some- 
ene, an expert, to pick out the media; 





$380,000,000. Of these vessels, thirty- 
four have been completed and 118 are 
now building. Over a ten-year period 
this program will 
struction of a total of 500 new ships. 

The nation’s huge naval construc- 
tion activity also represents a large 
and expanding market for materials 
The replacement and 


involve the con- 


and equipment. 
expansion of the naval fleet, which has 
now been in progress for several years, 
is being intensified through the speed- 
ing up of present construction and the 
authorization of further expansion. 
Some twenty-four new vessels are in- 
cluded in the program for the next 
fiscal year, and, in addition, a bill is 
under consideration in congress for the 
authorization of an eleven per cent 
expansion in naval strength. 

The trend in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry today, as it has for more than a 
year, points to capacity production in 
the nation’s shipyards for several years 
to come.—H. H. Brown, Editor, Ma- 
rine Engineering and Shipping Review. 





I can get a good copy writer to write 
“tell all” copy that sizzles; but I do 
not feel that I should treat the job of 
determining the analysis of advertising 
objectives to anybody else. 

This means that you must be the 
friend and confident of all your sales 
managers so that they will take you 
into their inner-most councils. It 
means that you must use your market 
research people to help you check; and 
if you do not have a market research 
department, just remember that it can 
be done by anyone or by getting out a 
questionnaire to the salesmen who are 
selling your product, or get into the 
field yourself. 

Bear in mind that once you have set 
your objectives they must be consta 
ly watched because they may be con- 
stantly changing. And in setting your 
objectives remember these two things: 
(1) your objectives must be specific, 
and (2) your objectives must be rea- 
sonable because there are certain obj<c- 
tives that advertising cannot accom- 
Do not set them too high; do 
to cover the universe and 


plish. 
not try 
other things. 
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NN July, the new deluxe liner “America” — the largest 

t merchant vessel ever built in an American shipyard 

ill be ready for service. In keeping with the prominence 
this new ship, Marine Engineering and Shipping Revieu 
s designated its August issue to be the “America” 


mber. 





e entire feature section of this issue will be devoted to a 
. embracing 
large number of separate articles, and will include a 
minent advertising section of products selected for the 
ips construction. The dramatic interest appeal of this 
i¢ provides an unusual advertising opportunity to gain 


lespread 


mprehensive description of the “America” 


attention for your marine products. The 
merica” Number will give the advertiser effective and 
minating coverage throughout the marine industry 

is the advantage of important reference value. 


ath ove! 


" unde; 
] 


i‘ million and one-third gross tons of new ships 
construction ... with additional activity continu- 


ona large scale, as shown by the more than 500,000 


W, Adam<« Street. Chicago 
4lifornis “t., San Francisco 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 





,. the August, 1940, Issue Will Feature 
the Nation’s Newest and Biggest 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





gross tons of merchant ships ordered in the first 22 weeks 
of 1940 manufacturers have the strongest incentive to 
feature their products in the August issue of Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review. 


Proof of the value of this publication as a business influence 
for you is its leadership in paid audited circulation . . . the 
fact that it stands pre-eminent in editorial quality and reader 
interest .. . and the manner in which outstanding manufac- 
turers are using it as the medium to build acceptance for 
their marine products. 


Place a prominent advertising display in the “America’ 
Number and make it an important part of a continuous 
“daa r RRA grea ees 
campaign in Marine Engineering and Shipping Review to 
obtain the maximum business from the expanding marine 

market. 
Vanufacturers of marine products 
and those who plan their advertis- 
ing should send for this portfolio 
on the “America” Number, which 


also includes latest facts on ship- 
building. 


Marie Ensinerng 






Washington, D. C. 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 
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eciprocal Buying Called Vicious, 
Pernicious Practice 





Compulsory buying held un-American and a definite 


threat to normal growth of smaller manufacturers; 
larger sellers blamed; little hope held for relief 


@ A BROAD CROSS SECTION of 
American industry voices a pitiful and 
somewhat helpless situation with ref- 
erence to reciprocal buying in a sur- 
Mar- 
KETING, highlights of which are pre- 


vey conducted by INpbusTRIAI 
sented herewith. The inquiry was made 
following suggestions by many read- 
ers ot the lead article in the May iS- 
sue, “Reciprocal Buying Again Rears 
Its Ugly Head,” by G. D. Crain, Jr., 
publisher. 

Mr. Crain’s article was based on dis- 
cussions with some of the largest buy- 
ers and sellers in the country and 
pointed out that the practice of sell- 
ing with the aid of reciprocity as a 
stuffed club seemed to be on the in- 
crease and loomed as an unmistakable 
menace and problem in the industrial 
marketing field. The survey bears out 
these observations and for the most 
part places the greatest blame at the 
feet of so-called “big business”—and 
this even by members of that classifi- 
cation. 

Some companies hold to a strict 
policy of having nothing to do with 
reciprocity either in their sales or buy- 
ing functions; but the large majority 
make the best of a bad situation and 
wish for a way out. Were it not for 
inviting additional governmental regu- 
lation in business, some would like to 
see reciprocal buying dealt with by the 
Federal Trade Commission or Depart- 
ment of Justice. Others would wel- 
come action by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers or the U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce. Trade associa- 
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tions, some suggest, might approach 
the problem. 

How executives feel about the va- 
rious aspects of this problem which, 
with few exceptions, confronts busi- 
ness in general is clearly manifested 
in the expressions which follow. Space 
will not permit publishing this month 
all which have been received; there- 
fore, others will appear in subsequent 
issues. Identifications have been with- 
held only upon request. 

MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRICAI 
EQUIPMENT: I think 
buying can and 


your stand 


against reciprocal 
should be made stronger than you have 
As you point out, the 


buying, all 


presented it. 
principle of reciprocal 
things being equal, is not objection- 


able. 


never are all things equal. 


But the thing you forgot is that 
No two 
products, no two services can be equal. 
And to the extent that reciprocal buy- 
ing forces the neglect of even minor 
differences, just to that extent is it 
bad. 

We look upon reciprocal buying as 
an unmitigated and pernicious dis- 
ease. It’s without foundation in value 
to anybody. It forces purchasing 
agents to become clerks, servants of 
their own sales organization. It forces 
engineers to accept inferior materials 
which for one reason or another are 
It forces operat- 
with 


not quite as suitable. 


ing men to struggle certain 


equipment when they would rather 
have other equipment. 
Frankly it’s almost as bad as gov- 


ernment buying in its debilitating ef- 





fect on all who come in contact w 
it. 

How it can be stopped, I do not 
know. I do believe, however, that 
a small group of those we normally 
consider the leading industrial manu 
facturers of the United States were to 
rule out reciprocal buying in all 





vicious forms and have their complete 
fully 


weaknesses of such tactics, it would be 


organizations understand the 
the greatest step that could be taken 
toward the eradication of this evil 
It is of utmost significance that we 
encounter it only with these compara- 
tively few, extremely large organiza- 
tions. 

MANUFACTURER OF RUBBER PROD 
ucts: The matter of reciprocal buy- 
ing is one of those very “sore spots” 
with us despite the fact that we, 
self-defense, have to fall in line and 
play the game with the same mar! 
as our Competitors. 

We believe the practice is more 
prevalent among large companies in- 
asmuch as they, in most cases, due to 
their being large users, have the ad- 
vantage. Saying it another way, the) 
buy more, therefore they can demand 
more or at least their demand ca 
more weight. 

Reciprocal buying interferes with 
our purchasing department. The 
dead set against the present-day prac- 
tice but of course are forced at t 
to let down the bars and capitulat 

As to the remedy, we do not 
lieve there is one. We might have 


(Continued on page 38) 
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to SELL our Metal-Working Good Neighbor 





AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CANADA, land of maple leaf and Mounties, is also an important metal-working 
country. War clouds over Europe have accentuated the pace of production 
north of the border, because Canada is rapidly becoming Britain’s western 
arsenal. It is likewise growing increasingly important as a market for Amer- 
ican machine tools, metal-working machines, tools, accessories, and supplies. 


Hamilton, Ontario, third largest Canadian industrial city and largest in 
industrial output per capita, boasts some 500 manufacturing firms, featuring 
the three basic industries of metal-working, rolling mills, and textiles. Its 43 
metal-working plants, employing a total of 7,643 workers and using 39,831 
connected motor horsepower, make it a typical foreign market for American 
metal-working equipment, accessories, and supplies—a market well worth 
your cultivating. 


That’s why we've just surveyed Metal-Working Hamilton. You’ll want 
the report. It shows which individuals, in typical plants there, do the real 
buying, and what those men read. It shows also the totals for American 
Machinist circulation in Canada, Central and South America, Asia, and 
Europe—the almost 3700 “plus value” circulation for your advertising. It 
shows, too, why your advertising dollar goes farthest and works longest in 
American Machinist, Metal-Working’s top domestic and foreign sales pro- 
ducer. Write for your copy of this survey TODAY! 
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every sales manager in the country 
instruct his salesmen to lay off, and 
we might instruct every president or 
general manager to have his purchas- 
ing department ignore it, but we do 


not belies e it would hold out for long. 


STEEL MANUFACTURER: As far as 
our company is concerned we recog- 
purchase 


nize four factors in any 


we make—engineering acceptability, 
price, quality, and service. All of 
these things being equal, it is only 
natural that we deal with friends 
where the transaction can be carried 


We do 


reciprocal 


out to our mutual benefit. 
appreciate the fact that 

buying is becoming an increasing fac- 
tor in sales work and that, as you say, 
it is applied with “considerable pres- 


sure without diplomacy.” 


Aprasive MANuPraAcTuRER: We 
do not stress reciprocal buying in our 
sales work and only use it on people 
who have used it against us. 

interfere 


Reciprocal buying does 


with our sales work because it fre- 
quently interrupts the normal chan- 
nels of distribution. For example, 
when a steel producer expects us, the 
manufacturer, to permit him to place 
his business through a distributor lo- 
cated several thousand miles away 
from the producer’s plant and where 
the distributor does absolutely nothing 
to get the business or serve the steel 
producer, you can understand how dis- 
rupting this is to our normal plan of 
distribution, Frequently the sales vol- 
ume at stake in these instances is quite 
sizable because the practice of recipro- 
cal buying is indulged in by the steel 
industry and its subsidiaries. 

The practice seems to be more pre- 
valent among large companies. Cer- 
tainly, reciprocal buying raises hob 
with the efficiency and normal func- 
tioning of our purchasing department. 
I don’t see how our purchasing agent 
can be happy trying to conform to 
the all too frequent requests of the 
sales department that he change his 
buying sources because of outside re- 
quests from customers. 

Reciprocal buying has become so 
firmly rooted in some businesses that 
I think it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to eradicate it. However, | 
think it is worthy of the best efforts 
of our leading trade associations. | 
do not know whether the approach 
through codes of ethics with teeth in 
them would lead anywhere I do 
know this has been tried but do not 


know with what success. If you could 
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The Wm. Schollhorn Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has published an engineering hand- 
book giving full size detail drawings of all 
Bernard pliers and plier action tools. Pages 
are loose leaf so they may be removed and 
used on drawing board by designers. A 
charge of 25 cents is made for the book 


get some large associations like the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
or the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
to take a stand against this practice, 
you might get somewhere, but in view 
of the influence of the steel producing 
industry on these organizations and 
the contributions they make to them, 
I doubt if you can get anything of 
this character started. 

I have been patiently waiting for 
some smart alec in the New Deal to 
suggest legislation curbing reciprocal 
buying and have really hoped that 
something would come from this 
source which would leave me with at 
least one lingering pleasant memory 


of the last eight years. 
F. T. Case, Sates MANAGER, THI 


TORRING- 
Reciprocal buying is 


TORRINGTON COMPANY, 
TON, CONN.: 
but a secondary argument in our sales 
work and in most cases is used only 
when we encounter it from com- 
petitors or where the buyer brings 
it up. It does interfere with our 
sales work and is becoming too great 
a factor, particularly in the case of 
large accounts. It does not interfere 
with our buying because in general 
our buyers purchase on the merit of 
the article. 


In our opinion the abusive use of 
reciprocal buying approaches an agree- 
ment in restraint of trade. In other 
words, stifles competition, especially 
where reciprocity is used not so much 
as a sales argument as a compulsion. 
We hesitate to suggest a remedy, for 
we dislike to even think of further 


government interference in_ business, 





but in many cases the use of reciproca 
buying approaches the objection 
which the Sherman Anti-trust Ac 
endeavors to correct. We favor i 
only where it is necessary for finan 
cial reasons, meaning that the buye 
could not extend open credit to th 
seller unless there were an interchang: 
of merchandise. 


H. W. Fortrey, Director or Ap- 
VERTISING, THE WARNER & SWASE\ 
CoMPANY, CLEVELAND: Since the out 
break of severe hostilities in Europe w 
have been forced in some measure to 
give in to a strict policy of no recipro 
cal buying, but the problem is entirely 
different now than in normal times. For 
example, every machine tool builder in 
the United States is trying desperately 
to equip his plant to handle the maxi- 
mum production. We are in the same 
position as the other fellow, and if we 
want machines in a hurry from one 
manufacturer, he in nine cases out of 
ten is wanting some of our machines 
in a hurry as well. In this case we try 
to help each other, and quite a bit 
of this has gone on in the past few 
months. This is, of course, as I said 
before, quite out of the ordinary. 

As the policy of this company we 
have tried to keep away from any 
reciprocal buying because we realize it 
has a very damaging effect on custom- 
We firm- 


ly believe that if we cannot sell our 


ers in the years that follow. 


product on its merits and performance, 
that it has no right in a company’s 
shop and should not be purchased. 
The only time we recommend a ma- 
chine is when it will pay for itself 
in a definite given period, and if our 
performance will not live up to that 
standard, we recommend that the pur 
chaser not buy our product. This has 
been a hard and fast rule of this com- 
pany for years, and is maintained on 
a fairly strict basis. If you were to 
throw reciprocal buying into this kind 
of a picture it would disrupt your en- 
tire sales organization, and that is wh) 


t 


we have stayed strictly away from 1. 


T. TRuNDLE, Jr., Prest- 
DENT, THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING 
CoMPANY, CLEVELAND: Reciprocal 
buying is a subject that I have watched 
for many years. When I first came in 


GEORGI 


contact with this practice I felt it was 
very dangerous if permitted to grow. 
After fifteen to twenty years of ob- 
servation and experience not only in 
my own business but in the business 


(Continued on page 42) 
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erman L. Klein, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, president of Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers, opens the association's second annual conference at the luncheor 
lay 21. Others at the speakers’ table are, from the left: Charles Floyd, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co.; Don Gardner, Gardner Publications; Charles M. Reesey, € 
lilling Machine Company; Harry Mercer, American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; Frederick V. Geier, president, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.; Hermy 
harles McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, New York, president N.I.A.A.; Ted Brown, Perry-Brown, Inc.; Ralph Greiner, McGraw-Hill Publishing Comps 
ed Berling, Lunkenheimer Company. Attendance was 135, triple that of the first conference a year ago. Story and other pictures will be found on pages 7! 
























































of my clients I have come to the con- 
clusion that the matter is not serious, 
it least it iS not growing rapidly 
enough to be serious. 

| favor reciprocal buying to a cer- 
tain extent where it does not interfere 
with efhcient operation of a business. 
We have a policy that we adhere to 
very closely. We inform our field en- 
gineers of the products manufactured 
by our clients and suggest to them that 
when they know of a case where a 
product is going to be purchased and 
f that product is manufactured by one 
of our clients—that they notify this 
office or the client in order that they 
may have an opportunity to compete 
for the business. Another part of our 
policy is not to apply undue pressure 
in influencing who gets the business. 

| would like very much to see this 
subject discussed in order that I might 
learn of the experience of others. We 
ire all human and we have our 
favorites. 

MANUFACTURER OF Brass Goons: 
| think reciprocity buying in the main 
is worked today on a basis that is to a 
great disadvantage of both buyer and 
seller. 

We can all appreciate the general 
principle that other things being equal, 
one company will naturally favor an- 
other if the company is already giving 


t some good business, but when it gets 


down to the point where buyers prac- 
tically force sellers to reciprocate even 
in cases where it 1s not economically 
sound, then it is being carried too far. 

In my opinion, small business stands 
to lose everything if large business will 
only buy from other companies in 
proportion to what they buy from it. 
This practically prevents the small 
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bus.ness from ever growing out of any 


volume from big companies. Small 
business is therefore tempted to offer 
better prices to offset reciprocity and 
this weakens markets and destroys rea- 
sonable profits. 

Furthermore, where _ reciprocity 
rules supreme in an organization, the 
best judgment of the purchasing agent 
is being largely thrown away, as he 
must be guided by the reciprocity 
principle. 

It seems to me that someone should 
be able to set forth a fair and logical 
reciprocity basis which the sales man- 
agers and the purchasing agents of the 
country could agree upon and then 
get the managements to accept. This 
might be difficult to do but if it could 
be done, it would certainly have a most 
helpful and wholesome effect on 
business. 

O. L. SCHAEFER, SECRETARY, 
SCHAEFER BrusH Mrc. CoMPANy, 
Mitwaukee: Although the principle 
of reciprocal buying is not altogether 
unsatisfactory, the methods used by 
some of our largest industrial concerns 
are far from being satisfactory. As an 
illustration, a few years ago the writer 
called on the buyer of one of our large 
industrial plants for the purpose of 
finding out why we did not receive 
their orders or inquiries. He stated that 
his hands were tied as he was com- 
pelled to place his orders for a com- 
modity that we manufacture with a 
nationally known concern. He further 
showed us a loose-leaf portfolio which 
contained duplicates of every order 
this organization placed with his con- 
cern. 

In our opinion, such reciprocal buy- 


ing certainly interferes with efficient 


and normal functioning of the pur- 
chasing department as it practically 
eliminates competition. The writer has 
further found that this condition 
exists principally among very large and 
oftentimes nationally known organ- 
izations. 

I am not altogether in favor of re- 
ciprocal buying on either end of the 
subject as I have often found that 
where we desired to place business 
with some of our customers, it has 
sometimes created ill will when our 
customers did not receive the order 
after making a bid for same. 

A. J. MITTELHAUSER, ADVERTISIN« 
Manacer, THE O. HoMMEL Com 
PANY, PirrsBurGH: I have consulted 
with our sales manager and several of 
our sales representatives and this— 
augmented by my own experience— 
has given me the following informa- 
tion: 

We believe reciprocal buying tend 
encies are growing more every day, at 
least in some industrial concerns where 
we have been trying to sell. I do not 
believe there can be a case for this 
type of sales resistance. It is strictly 
un-American and unworthy of Ameri 
can business ethics. 

As an example: We had been call 
ing for many years at a plant whos 
business aggregates one hundred thou 
sand dollars a year. However, this cus 
tomer strung us along for a long, lon 
time without giving us any definit« 
reason for not using our material. W: 
were deeply concerned because we be 
lieved we were not putting forth th 
proper sales effort to win over this ac 
count. We tried practically every ma 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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triple review system checks 
double-checks the accuracy of 
monthly quota of 120 pages of 
oritative articles. 


increasing number of adver- 
sare realizing that this editorial 
cy has built a remarkable reader 
wing all the way up and down 
line of purchasing power in the 
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Maintain Advertising 
and Sales Programs 


® GRAVE DANGER confronts American in- 
dustry in general and manufacturers of indus- 
trial goods in particular in the approaching 
situation with reference to orders for war equip- 
ment and materials. The problem is not that of 
coéperation of industry to effect a strong 
national defense, of which there is no question, 
but rather that in its sincerity of purpose, indus- 
try may unthinkingly create an unbalanced 
condition in its marketing activity which would 
duplicate the tragedy of many which followed 
the World War. 

Industry’s response to the country’s needs for 
defense is spontaneous and unselfish because of 
the true American spirit. It will give, and give 
its best without stint, and go even beyond to 
superhuman effort in the case of dire necessity. 
That is the spirit which has made this country 
great and will continue its leadership, but busi- 
ness must not again become the victim of its 
own good deeds. 

The time has come for industry to review its 
previous experience in handling war goods orders 
and plan its course with utmost effect to the 
country’s immediate problem, and with full 
consideration to preserving its ability to resume 
normal function when the emergency is past. 
American business, for its own preservation, 
must accept its added task willingly, as it shall, 
but likewise intelligently. 

Under conditions like the present, where some 
units of industry are hungry for additional pro- 
duction, there are those who are prone to “get 
while the getting is good” and jeopardize their 
entire business structure for the “bird in the 
hand.” The simple caution that should be exer- 
cised by all who can lend a hand in the prepared- 
ness program is that they should not sacrifice 
their normal marketing and sales promotional 
efforts through shortsightedness. These functions 
are as vital to the stability of the country eco- 
nomically as they are to industry itself. 

In reviewing the war department’s industrial 
preparedness program (see IM, Aug. ’39, p. 13), 
it is reasonable to interpret as one of the basic 
thoughts, the government’s desire by careful 
planning to avoid, as far as possible, choking nor- 
mal function of industry in case of emergency. 
Thus the reason for carefully surveying the 
country’s production facilities and the place- 
ment of educational orders, so that many, rather 
than an opportunist few, might produce neces- 
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sities in a smoothly working system without 
complete disruption of any company’s regular 
business. Such a plan merely adds a new depart- 
ment to many businesses and precludes war goods 
business from devouring industry itself. It is 
recognized, of course, that in the case of highly 
specialized munitions and implements of war 
this might not apply. 

After analysis, therefore, it would seem ex- 
pedient that industry strive to observe the spirit 
of the government’s thought and by close coép- 
eration and counsel, lend full aid and at the same 
time avoid as far as possible unbalancing the 
nation’s marketing mechanism. It is as much a 
service to the country as it is to themselves that 
every business executive view the present situ- 
ation with broad vision and resolve to keep his 
advertising and selling forces in effective opera- 
tion so that when the present emergency is over, 
the nation’s business machine will continue to 
function smoothly without a disastrous period 
of reconstruction. Advertising is industry’s 
motive power—it should not be allowed to stop. 





Sales Leads vs. 

Inquiries 

® WHILE THE MAJORITY of advertisers 
admittedly expect and hope to receive direct 
results from their advertising in one form or 
another, whether it be a request for a catalog, 
booklet, salesman, a quotation, or perhaps an 
order, observations have pointed out that too 
few handle these results in a manner that is gen- 
erally considered effective or conducive to the 
advertiser’s best interests. Lack of adequate and 
proper follow-through has defeated more than 
one good advertising and sales program. 

A little analysis of this paradox suggests a pos- 
sible cause and perhaps a solution, all bordering 
on the psychological aspect of the matter. Aside 
from direct orders which might be received from 
advertising of any character, all other results 
usually are referred to as “inquiries.” Inquiries 
they are, it is true, but the term, because of 
malpractice on the part of a few advertising 
readers, or perhaps because of misdirected ad- 
vertising, has become distasteful and meaning- 
less to some advertisers. In other words, the sour 
cherries have killed the appetite for the sweet 
ones. But who is the loser? 

Maybe all that is needed to correct this con- 
dition is a new definition of the term “inquiries.” 
Why not call them “sales leads,” which they are 
—and then handle them accordingly with an 
appreciation of their true value? 
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@ BUSINESS PAPER EDITORS are 
beginning to select material from 
ssues of their papers since August 1, 
1939, for entry in INDUSTRIAL MarR- 
KETING’s Third Annual Competition 
for Editorial Achievement which 
closes Aug. 1. All business papers in 
the United States and Canada regard- 
s of afhliations are eligible and may 
| er as much material as is appro- 
priate in any or all of the five classi- 

itions. 


The 


ly regulations to observe are that 


No entry blanks are needed. 


material must have appeared dur- 
the twelve months prior to Aug. 
1940, and that all entries be ac- 
panied by a letter clearly stating 
objective and offering evidence of 
One first and two 
ards of merit will be made in each 





ults. award 
the following classifications: 

|. For the best series of articles or 
torials, or general editorial cam- 
gn around a definite objective. This 
y be a series running over a period 
time or combined as related articles 
one issue. 
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Typical awards which were presented last year to sixteen business paper editors at the New 
trial Marketing's" second annual competition for editorial achievement. 


Editors Prepare Entries for Third 
Annual Editorial A 


A total 


2. For the best single article or edi- 
torial pertinent to the advancement 
and welfare of the field served by the 
paper. This may be a technical ar- 
ticle, or an article or -editorial treat- 
ing a problem confronting the indus- 
try and suggesting a solution to the 
problem. 

3. For the best pictorial reporting 
job, either of a news nature or that 
of telling a story exclusively with pic- 
This classifica- 
tion is established to stimulate greater 


tures and captions. 


use in business papers of this tech- 
nique popularized by picture maga- 
zines in the general field. 

4. For the best employes relations 
editorial program. 
or more articles or specific editorial 


This may be one 


program designed either as an indus- 
trial relations job for the industry 
served by the publication, or to en- 
courage and supply useful material 
and ideas for business paper readers 
to use in their own employes relations 
work. 


§. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format and general ap- 


FOR HONTORIAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Awerd of Merit te 
The ron Py 


for the best single oe 
published during the imeive months 


of 284 entries 








York Conference of the N.I.A.A. in "Indus- 
were made by 125 individual publications 


pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. Recognition 
of refinements in publications of estab- 
lished quality appearance will be given 
in the honorable mentions. 

The jury of awards will comprise 
two advertising managers, two agency 
executives, and an authority on de- 
sign and layout in the graphic arts as 
follows: Harry Neal Baum, manager 
advertising and publicity, Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., 
neering Advertisers Association; W. 
D. Murphy, advertising 
Sloan Valve Company, and vice-presi- 
dent, National Industrial Advertisers 
Association; Ben D. Waldie, Behel and 
Waldie, Chicago agency; W. I. Brock- 
son, vice-president, Commercial Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.; and Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, director of typography, 
Ludlow Typograph Company. 

Announcement of the awards and 
presentations of the trophies will be 
made at the Detroit Conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Sept. 18-20. 


and president, Engi- 


manager, 
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How YARNALL-WARING 


cuts selling costs with 
ADVERTISING wns 


most profitable in selling engineers. 


For thirty-four years this firm has been using 


simple 
POWER advertising to show operating and con- 


clear, informative headlines; large sharp 

pictures showing how each product is made, how 

sulting engineers specifically what benefits each it works, and who uses it; concise “engineering” 

of its products produces and why. text capitalizing exclusive features; and a policy 
The Yarnall-Waring advertising formula is 


of keeping forever at it. Here is the result 
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force into your selling. 





pur salesman-on-paper will call on 
4 000 engineers who have a tremendous 
rs. fluence in buying the nation’s mechan- 


i] equipment. 


ou can tell this engineering audience 


yur complete product story. They 
rp derstand the technical language you 

ust use fully to deseribe the innate 
OW _ i 

nalities of your products. And you 
Tu bn do this “tell-all” selling job to 

ousands at a time at a fraction of the 
ey 


mst of other methods of selling. 


lou benefit by POWER’S own leader- 


bip in its field. 






Acceptance of your advertising message 










Nhat 34 years of 






dvertising has done 






‘or Yarnall -Waring 







has brought favorable rec- 





tion to 


Yarnall-Waring 





ucts in nine out of ten plants. 







has conserved salesmen's 


and made each call more 





ective. During one eight-year 





salesman was 





> 
A, od only one 
Up, ied, yet annual volume at the 


iy i of the period was twice 





AY ‘Neat it was at the beginning 





has won rapid acceptance 





each new product added to 





ne, 





Advertising'’s accumulative ef- 
' has ¢réated in the \minds of 
neers the conviction that 


‘all-Waring products are spe- 





res, 













...it will work for you, too 


A constructive and consistent advertising 
program in POWER will put more speed and 


BECAUSE 


by power men is enhanced by their 


acceptance of the medium you use. 


More than a dozen reader tests made 
independently over the past four years 
by manufacturers and their agencies 
show that power engineers prefer 
POWER to all other publications in 


this field by a wide margin. 


Your message will work for you in a 
broad and dependable market. 


Power—the force that keeps the nation’s 


wheels turning—is an essential to every 
business, social and economic move in 


this modern age. 


Every month this field announces more 
than fifty-million dollars worth of new 
construction and modernization. 

Tremendous as this is, it could be vastly 
larger if manufacturers more vigorously 
spread the gospel of savings with mod- 


ern equipment. 


Now. especially, dependable power is 
vital. Yet half of our power equipment 
is obsolete, which means to industry 
alone a serious risk of power failures 
and an annual loss of nearly three- 


quarters of a billion dollars. 


There’s a huge power job ahead. How 
your products can help is a story you 
can tell quickly, cheaply and profitably 


in POWER’S pages. 


IMPORTANT—There’s no question about the 
great influence of POWER’S readers in the pur 
chase of a wide variety of mechanical and ele« 


trical equipment. 


What these engineers might mean to you natut 
ally depends upon many factors applying to your 


company alone. 


To help you make an accurate evaluation of this 
market in relation to your specific sales problems 
we shall gladly give you the benefit of our inti- 
mate knowledge of the power field. Through the 
years we have gathered a considerable quantity 
of marketing data on more than 200 products used 
by power men which you might find valuable. 
(s a starter write us a letter or card and we will 
send you a 12-page booklet concisely describing 
the power field and how POWER serves it 


ABC 


Broad interests of POWER readers 


shown by literature requests 


During the past year, through POWER's new 
literature section alone, readers requested 25,000 
over 200 


catalogs 


products. 


and bulletins 


describing 


Transmission Equipment. . . 


1,254 wanted more data on belting, speed re- 


ducers, chain drives, and other transmission units. 


Electrical Products... 


2,600 asked for literature on electrical products 


—motors, control, cable, capacitors, fuses .. . 


Pipe, Valves, Fittings . . . 


More information on pipe, 


was "requested by 2,500 readers. 


valves 


Heating, Air-conditioning .. . 


Nearly ten percent of POWER's total subscribers 


(2,234) asked us for literature on heating, air- 


conditioning and 


refrigeration 


Instruments .: . 


Requests for bulletins and catalogs on meters and 


instruments came from 1,200 readers. 


Boiler, Engine Room... 


A long list of products used in the boiler and 


engine room figured in the inquiries from 10,600 


readers. 


Supplies... 


4,000 more engineers wanted technical data on 
lubricants, small tools, packing, hose, wire rope 


welding equipment and many other equipmen 


and supply items. 


equipment. 
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> PROTECT PRICES 






The Market Place of the Power Field 
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330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
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How to Get the Right People 
To Write for Your Literature 

It’s easy to get lots and lots of peo- 
ple to write for your catalog or lit- 
erature. All you have to do is plaster 
1 great big “FREE” at the top of your 
id and everybody and his brother will 
come knocking at your door. Except 
—you won’t get as many people as 
you thought you would get because a 
lot of other advertisers have the same 
idea and readers begin to see “7 ree” 
so often that eventually they don’t 
see it at all. And, of course—you also 
get a lot of deadhead inquiries from 
chronic literature “senders-in-for,” of - 
fice boys, and Japanese college stu- 
dents. 

How then to eliminate waste in 
inquiries——to point your copy to those 
specihc groups you want to spark? 
The first step, and an obvious one, is 


a good-sized reproduction of your 


catalog or booklet so that its title is 
Thus Detroit Steel 


Products secures some selectivity with 


plainly readable. 


the heading of its ad, “Get Your Free 
Copy” pointing to its catalog, “Indus- 
trial Steel Windows.” Likewise Gen- 
eral Electric 


to You’’—heading tied up with a cat- 


with its page, “It’s free 


“General Electric In- 
sulating Materials.” Ditto Smith En- 
gineering Works with its “New 1940 
Handbook of Plant Layoutr—Free, Get 
And the Flexrock 


Company with its little ad, “Free to 


ilog labelled, 


Your Copy Now.” 


Factory Engineers” where the heading 
mentions the type man Flexrock is 
aiming at. Too bad they reproduced 
this handbook so small its title can’t 
be read. 

Some advertisers try to put on a lit- 
tle more pressure. We don’t know— 
but we wonder how effective it really 


is? We mean approaches like Carrier 
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Getting the RIGHT People to 


Write for Your Catalog... What's in a 
Name? Let's Talk About Me... Stuff. . . Boost of the Month 





Corporation’s, ““You need this New 
Catalog”—and Pittsburgh Plate Glass’, 
“A New Book You Need... 
Do people like 


and can 
have for the asking!” 
to be told what they need? 

Getting away from the simpler, 
out-and-out offers of free literature, 
we run into advertisers who seek the 
Elec- 


tric, for example, with “101 Ideas”— 


“different” approach. Lincoln 
which is a good idea for a headline if 
it would only finish it. Ideas about 
what? Phillip Carey Company which 
says, “This ‘Check’ Book Puts Money 
in the Bank.” Spray Engineering Co. 
who heads a quarter page, “Even good 
executives have made This Mistake 
and shows the front cover of 
a booklet with an intriguing title, 
“We Improved Upon the Camel.” 
Folks like 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman whose page 
has a beautiful, modern color photo- 
graph of its new catalog, but whose 


Some folks go “arty.” 


page has no heading other than, “New 








Chemical 


whose color page is outstanding for 


Catalog.” And General 
effective layout, but whose headline 
states rather flatly, “Guidance to Pro- 
duction Efficiency.” Why don’t peo- 
ple take off their gloves? This is in- 
dustry! 

That’s why we prefer more homely 
Bristol Com- 
pany’s, ““New Manual for You on 
Stokes’, 
“Here Is the Story on Automatic 
Molding”—Carpenter Steel’s, “New 
Stainless Booklet Helps Cut Shop 
Troubles”—DeBothezat Ventilating’s, 
“If You Have a Fume Removal 
Problem . Send for This New Bi- 
furcator Catalog”’—Timber Engineer- 
“These new facts 
about Timber can mean something to 


sales messages such as 


Automatic Control”—F. ]. 


ing Company’s, 


you—Save Money”—Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories’, “This booklet tells 
how to Take the ‘GUESS’ Out of Air 
Conditioning” — Graton & Knight's, 
“Here’s the Complete Story of the 
Most Widely Used Belting” (which, 
by the way, has the added fillip of a 
cartooned head with a 
above the coupon, “Mail Coupon for 
New Easy-Reference Catalog!”) — 
and Link-Belt’s, ““You’ll profit by see- 
ing and reading what others are doing 
with Link-Belt Conveying Machin- 


balloon just 


ery. 

For a combination of effective head- 
line, good illustration and attention to 
helpful details, ads like these stand out. 
Burroughs Adding Machine’s page, 
“This Booklet Offers Many Practical 
Ideas for Saving Time in the Office.” 
Good headline—fine 
booklet open and in use—smaller cut 
of front cover of booklet with repeti- 
tion of titlk—free offer—sharp, short 
copy. Standard Oil of Indiana with a 
conversational style approach, “New 


illustration of 
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Book? Yes, Sir! Interesting Facts 
about Asphalt.” It even gets away 
with the “two men talking” illustra- 
tion because it used it smartly in close- 
up and with fine animation on the 
subjects’ faces. Carpenter Steel once 
more, this time working the always 
helpful “How to” formula—‘How to 
Get Stainless Jobs Out Faster.” And 
Cuno Engineering using that same 
formula intelligently with “How to 
Kill the Cost of Stopping Fluid Flow” 
—and a fine bold heading on its book, 

80 Ways to Make More Money 
CUNO.” 

Here are three more advertisers 
who do a smart job in seeking out the 
right literature seekers. First, DuPont 
Neoprene with a very interesting page 
bout “The Neoprene Notebook.” “To 
our 32,000 Readers,” it starts, 
‘Thanks for your 2,500 helpful sug- 
gestions for improving The Neoprene 
Notebook.” See how this ad not only 
cements the excellent relations DuPont 
has with present readers of “The 
Notebook,” but how it capitalizes on 
their number and their interested 
readership and compliments to win 
new readers. That’s using your head. 

Note next Koppers’ great color in- 
sert, ““How Much of This Technical 
Information Do You Have?” Witness 
some eleven well posed questions sur- 
printed over illustrations of various 
pieces of literature, and with answers 
printed in red and along this slant, 
See Page 15, “Construction and Main- 
tenance with Tarmac’”. Back page 
shows five folders with accompanying 
copy like this, ““This folder tells you:” 

-then follows terse, informative copy 
m the contents of each folder. Add 
to all this an easy-to-use, two-way 

yupon—one side for the product 

ita mentioned on the front of the 
sert, the other for the folders, and 
ou’ve really got a useful piece of 
lvertising. Koppers most  assured- 
should cop an award for this. 
\cknowledgment to Vincent 
rayne, vice-president, Ketchum, 
\lacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, author and craftsman. 

Last of this group of three, and an 

ually competent job is a color page 

Benjamin Electric, worked around 
“Manual of Factory Lighting 
ictice.”” One section of this ad, in 
ticular, strikes us right. It’s head- 

“Scores of questions like these are 

swered in this manual . . . How 

iny can you answer NOW?” Un- 
this appear some fifteen questions 
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of which this is a sample, “How to 
light correctly any polished and shiny 
materials to make visible scratches, 
dents, waviness, etc., for surface in- 
spection?”’ This is the “Tell All” 
technique applied to inquiry building. 
It registers. 

We hope that somewhere in all this 
you will find some ideas that will help 
you aim for and get the right people 
to write for your literature. 


What's in a Name? 


Can company or product names, by 
themselves, be useful in helping to sell 
a product? We don’t mean a matter 
of prestige. We mean is it easier, all 
other things being equal, to sell ‘‘Pay- 
dirt” Pumps as against Hinkledoogle 
Pumps? We're asking, not telling. 
Anyway, here’s two samples to con- 
sider. C. B. Hunt & Son \abel their 
product, “Quick-As-Wink” valves. 
Are men in industry too sophisticated 
to go for that kind of stuff, or is it a 
step in the right direction in industrial 
merchandising? We'd like to see some 
letters on the subject. 

The copy is pretty fair. Headline, 
“What’s Inside ‘Quick-As-Wink’ 
Valves and How They Operate.”” Good 
product description, necessary pictures, 
cross section view of valve, and op- 
erating diagrams. Basic features reg- 
istered with boldfaced subheads. 

Here’s another. New Wrinkle, Inc., 
maker of a one-coat finish called 
“Wrinkle.” You know, that stuff you 
see on typewriters and auto radios. 
Its ad is merely a listing of well- 
known users and their licensees—but 
it was the name which caught our eye. 
What do you think? 


Let's Talk About Me 


I work in industry. Maybe I’m a 
middle-aged but ambitious foreman in 
a metal working shop. Perhaps I’m a 
Ch.E. two years out of MIT, and 
thriving on dirty work in a process 
plant. I might even be running a 
grader on a road gang, and going to 
night school. In other words, just a 
normal American guy working in in- 
dustry for a living, and anxious to get 
ahead. 

You fellows who write the ads— 
hell, for years you ignored me. Why 
you used to publish pictures of beau- 
tiful machines—lathes and mixers and 
whatnot, and never even include me. 
You used to pay artists good money to 
air brush those machines to look like 
they never left a cellophane wrapping. 


Then you got wise to yoursely es. You 
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/ tok is / Dad 


John got his Raise!” 


left the dirt and grease and signs of 


work and power and reality in your 
pictures, and you put me in, too. | 
got a big lift out of that. And don’t 
think it didn’t help the pictures, 
either. 

Why just this month I found my- 
self with my mitts on the controls of 
1 honey of a Brown & Sharpe grinder. 
What a baby! I came across the ad in 
one of my regular business papers. 
Maybe it wasn’t the best ad in the 
world, but I was in it, and that counts 
more than you think. No, I don’t 
sign the purchase orders around here, 
or sit in on those committee meetings 
upstairs, but in our own quiet way my 
buddies and myself have pretty fair 
influence with the super. It won’t 
hurt you advertisers one little bit to 
make friends with us—and this kind 
of advertising makes sense to the boss, 
too. It’s not so long ago that he was 
parked alongside of a machine him- 
self. Even Bill Knudsen used to run 
one. Remember? 

Of course, if you’re really smart, 
you won't stop with the pictures. 
Here’s what I mean. My neighbor, 
Harv Jones looked in the other night. 
He works in the B & B Knitting Mill 
down the block from my shop. Showed 
me an ad he clipped out of a business 
magazine he reads. This ad was from 
International Corr spond. nce Schools. 
It asked, “WHO succeeds in the Tex- 
tile World?” Harv said it was all 
about him and his future. He tore off 
the coupon to get all the dope. Harv’s 
like me, he wants to get ahead, and 
make more money, have his own home 
ind things. 

Well, now, the point I want to 
make is that if a school could write 
sort of personal like—you know, like 
you were getting a letter—then why 
can’t other advertisers do it? People 
who make machines, and parts, and 
all kinds of ad- 





supply raw materials 
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vertisers. They must have a lot of 
good advice and tips on how to do 
things, to get the most out of their 
stuff—things that would help a fel- 
low do a better job and get ahead. 
They must even have stories of how 
men like myself using their advice and 
ideas got promoted and earned more 
pay. That kind of stuff would be 
helpful to everybody. 

I sounded off on this to the little 
woman one day, and what do you 
think? 


through some back issues of my busi- 


Darned if she didn’t go 


ness papers that I save, and rip out a 
two page ad from U. S. Steel to show 
me. It got under my skin, all right. 
“Look, Dad, John got his Raise!”, the 
headline said, and it showed a big pho- 
tograph of a nice looking gal with one 
arm around her old man, the other 
arm flashing a nifty new wristwatch. 
Personally, I figure maybe it’s the 
watch that got the Missus although 
she tells me no hints intended. 
Anyway, to make a long story short, 
I read the copy which tells about a 
young fellow like myself who was a 
foreman in an electrical plant. One 
day he did some careful checking up 
on steel requirements and made a rec- 
ommendation that kept his company 
from using a high processed alloy un- 
necessarily. Saved his bosses about $1,- 
200 and made a lot of friends for him- 
self by his sound judgment. Right at 
the top of the ad it said, “He found 
out how to lick the job that had his 
boss so worried.” You see he got good 
advice from the trained U. S. repre- 


sentative, and then used his bean. 


To all of which, we, The Copy 
Chasers, nod a hearty assent. So 
much in harmony are we that 
we'd like to pause to pass the 
plaudits once more to P. C. 
“Pep” Fox, of BBD&O for suc- 
cessfully introducing the human 
element in this copy. That’s smart 
because it’s so simple—bright because 
it’s basic. 

We've touched on this subject be- 
fore—of talking to someone besides 
the “topsiders.” There ought to be 


more of it. 


Lights! Sound! Camera! 
Advertising that shows equipment 
in action, or explains how to use tools 
or handle material, can be pretty val- 
uable advertising. For instance, here’s 
a page of Republic Steel’s headed sim- 
ply, “Some of the Things You Can Do 
with ENDURO.” Mostly all pictures 





with display captions such as—‘You 
can spin it”’—‘“You can weld it”— 
“You can solder it”—and so on. Now, 
maybe ten hundred people will write 
in and tell us we’re dopes, and that 
this is pretty elementary. Could be— 
but long ago we learned in dear old 
S.A.I. that you never make any mis- 
takes not taking anything for granted. 
So we still like it. 

Ditto for a Leadite page labelled, 
“Saves Time and Money on the Job.” 
Six large pictures—six big captions— 
telling the story of how a good tight 
pipe joint is made with Leadite Self- 
Caulking Cement. All right. 

And we like a little Barnstead Still 
single column which shows in words 
and pictures, “Why Barnstead Water 
Stills Are Easy to Clean.” How easy 
they make it look. 

And, finally, to close this little 
chapter, we like the approach our 
friends, Carpenter Steei use. We refer 
to a spread, “It helps you get your 
Stainless Jobs Out Faster.” This is ad- 
dressed to design engineers, production 
Shows 


and tells how to use Carpenter stain- 


men and purchasing agents. 


less strip in the stamping and fabri- 
cation of parts and gadgets. Gets over 
story cleanly on ductility and work- 


ability, uniformity and finishing. A 
businesslike bit of advertising. 
We figure Lars Eckwurzel, 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., agency, who 
engineered it, deserves his name 
in boldface right about here. 


Stuff 

Noted in passing through the pages 
of many books this month are the fol- 
lowing advertisements—for one reason 
or another .. . 

International Harvester—brings to 
the front a sound, salesmaking point 
with “Here the Unused Mileage in 


(Continued on page 58) 
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tts Fit Into Both?® 


Here the Selling Job 
Is Done Through Dealers 


Air conditioning, warm air heating, and sheet 
metal construction — in the residential and 
small building market — are dominated by 
ONE group of dealers. 








They are the warm air heating and sheet 
metal dealer-contractors. They buy every type 
of product used in the field — then sell com- 
plete jobs installed. 





In the United States approximately 20,000 of 
these men, but less than one-third of this num- 
ber does the big majority of all the business. 


It is to this group of sales-producing, shop- 
equipped dealers that AMERICAN ARTISAN appeals 
each month. And it is from among AMERICAN ARTISAN 
readers that practically every alert manufacturer has devel- 
oped his dealer organization. 


If you make any product which the 
warm air heating and sheet metal 
dealer- contractor can _ successfully 
handle, AMERICAN ARTISAN will 
prove the most responsive publication 
you can use. It is the KEY to the 
maintenance of a strong dealer set-up 
in the small building field. 


FIRST — No Matter 
How You Figure! 


1. FIRST in A.B.C. circula- 
tion throughout United 
States. 


2. FIRST in authoritative 
data on residential air 
conditioning, heating 

: and sheet metal con- 
5 struction. 


3. FIRST in advertising vol- 
ume — greater than any 
other paper in its field. 
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Write Air Conditioning 
Headquarters today 
for complete market 
and media data on 
either or both papers. 

































Products Used 
in This Market 


Air Conditioning 
Furnaces 

Air Conditioning 
Units 

Air Diffusers 

Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Angles, Bars, 
Beams, Etc. 


Bearings 

Belts 

Blower-Filter 
Units 

Blower-Washer 
Units 

Blowers 

Blower Wheels 


Coils 
Controls 


Dampers 
Ducts and 
Fittings 


Fans 

Fan Blades 

Fittings and 
Accessories 

Furnace Cement 

Furnace 
Cleaners 


Gas Burners 
Grilles 


Humidifiers 





Insulation 


Louvres and 
Shutters 


Metal Workers’ 
Tools 
Motors 


Oil Burners 


Plates 
Pumps 
Punches 


Refrigerating 
Compressors 

Registers 

Regulators 


Shears 
Sheets 


Sheet Metal Brakes 


Solder 

Spray Nozzles 
Stokers 
Switches 


Testing 
Instruments 


Ventilators 


Warm Air 
Furnaces 

Weather Strips 

Welding 
Equipment 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


PANY 462 Conditioning Headquarters 





























| CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 54] 
Any Used Truck Can Be Bought with 
( onfidence!”’ 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring—on the 
more serious side with one of a series 
of pages devoted to the theme of more 
and better production in textile mills 
via the use of its product. Ad devotes 
about forty per cent of its space to 
practical and technical data on spin- 
ning rings which can be clipped and 
filed for permanent reference. 

Col gate-Palmolive-Peet—continuity 
strip page, “$12,000 Came Walking in 


the Door.” We cite this ad because 


it’s a simple hint on how you can 
handle case studies a little more freely 
and easily. So many case studies are 
so ponderous and dull. 

Bethlehem Steel—it’s possible we’re 
partial to the steel companies this 
month. Because we certainly like 
Bethlehem’s color page, “Toe- 
Hold on a Bridge” well enough 
to give praise-in-print to M. W. 
Hubbard, Jr., and John W. De 
Wolf its creators. 

This is a factual story of the wire 
rope problems involved in anchoring 
the Mercer Island Bridge, longest pon- 








and diagrams are augmented with an unusual human-interest 
flavor in EARTH MOVER AND ROAD BUILDER giving it 
editorial individuality unduplicated in its field. This “indi- 
viduality” makes it popular both with the men in the field and 


the top-notch executives who are far removed from text-book 


and drawing board. 


These men for whom EARTH MOVER AND ROAD BUILDER 












F... figures, photographs 


is so unusually edited are the contractors—county, state and 


federal highway officials 


tributors, who buy, specify and sell earth moving, construction, 


road building and maintenance equipment and materials. 


Why not, therefore, tell your sales story most effectively and 
economically in the one publication in the construction field 
which speaks the language of the industry—sans “the pseudo- 


technical” style so prevalent in the trade press today. 


Earth Mover AND ROAD BUILDER 


PUBLISHED by the TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


418 SOUTH 
MARKET STREET 


New York Office: 424 MADISON AVENUE 










open pit mine operators, and dis- 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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toon bridge in the world, and how 
Bethlehem licked these problems 
through its specialized and exclusive 
bethanizing process. Nice, convincing 
tone to copy. Well handled. 

Roebling—while on the subject of 
wire rope, this company’s page, 
“WHO SAID ‘Wire Rope Reeving 
Isn’t Important?’” is worth looking 
at. This is an extremely helpful pag: 
with copy and diagrams devoted to 
showing wire rope users how to get 
maximum wear by proper reeving 
Can’t beat this brand of sales service 

Cutler-Hammer — interesting to 
note how its dramatic, four color 
cover, “Over the Heads of Head 
Hunters—Modern Engineering Beats 
the Killers of New Guinea,” provide 
a bright spark after hitting page upon 
page crowded with pictures of equip- 
ment, heavy black type, etc. This 
a fascinating story of dredging fo: 
gold deep in the wilds of New Guinea 
Colorful picture and copy. Cutle: 
Hammer comes in, of course, for the 
motor control on the dredges. Th 
isn’t right for every advertiser, but 
for an advertiser as large and horizon 
tal as C-H, it’s not only justifiable but 
very effective. 

Pittsburgh Water Meter—again 
pretty picture stopped us—but it h 
rhyme and reason with it. This is 
two page insert—Page one being d 
voted to a beautiful natural color ph 
tograph of a quiet lake in the Rock 
—an inset halftone of a Pittsbu: 
Meter—and one line of copy, “Its 
lence speaks volumes.” That would 
dangerous were it not for the reve 
page which is almost 100 per « 
copy—and very good copy, too, 



























































the Pittsburgh Meter, its features, ac- 
curacy, operation and cost. Legitimate 
tie-up, attractively handled. 

General Electric—a drama in words 
ind pictures on two pages entitled, 
‘All’s Well That Ends Well, or GE 
Wiring Materials to the Rescue.” All 
ibout poor Hector Hink, a mainte- 
nance man, and his worries. Then one 
day in came two men to talk better 
viring, and convinced Hector that a 
1920 wiring system wasn’t adequate 
for a 1940 plant, and Hector sold his 
boss, and the plant was rewired, and 
Hector instead of being a heel is now 
i hero. There’s good humor in this 
spread, and good selling, also. Another 


“Let’s Talk About Me” De- 


partment, 


tor our 


Dearborn Chemical — eye-catching 
sage of pictures under the headline, 
Prevent these water troubles — the 
Dearborn Way! Cartoons illustrate 
four common water-caused situations 

a power plant—copy under each 

ls briefly how Dearborn treatment 

minates the trouble at the source. 

C, but OK, too. 

l'exas Company—offers a series of 

studies within the confines of a 
ead headed, “Better Results 

in They Thought Possible.” We’re 

rooting for that headline, but 
what we do like are the eight pictures 
in this ad, each with stopping captions 

h as, “Chaser Life 

0° Saving in Soluble Oils”—etc. 


Tripled”— 


ressive—and the interesting thing 
iat it was built from a number of 
ous Texaco ads, each built around 
of these pictures and case studies. 
ds great strength to a campaign 


ise studies—for the mass effect is 
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powerful. Good way to button up a 
series of success stories. 

New England Tank & Tower— 
We'd like to congratulate Alden 
Hammond, Providence, R. L., 
agency head for improved per- 
formance on this company’s copy 
this year. 
pretty dull and humdrum, but cur- 
“I saved a Nice Profit 
on a $25,000 Or- 
der” presents a neat slant on a cost- 


Previous advertising was 


rent copy like, 
—As Good as 6% 


saving story. It’s surprising how 
much greater stature this manufac- 


turer of agitating equipment takes on 
through advertising like this. 
Remington Rand—two-column col- 
or advertisement on the Remington 
Dual Close Shaver. What’s it doing 
here? Only because we hope its head- 
“Shaves in 90 
Can you write 


line may prod you. 
Seconds” is all it says. 
headlines like that? 
Boo-or-THE-MONTH—to the own- 
er and proprietor of this gem of so- 
called advertising (one full page, and 
in nice, big, black letters—at a cost of 


“WORTH- 


about $20 per word) ... 


CONCENTRATE 


your Export Coverage 


| WORb for 
your MONEY 


Your export message in 
IMPORTERS GUIDE en- 
joys the largest circulation 
in the ‘‘heavy’’ fields 
served* (Machinery, Elec- 
trical, and Hardware). It is 
read and relied upon by the 
bulk of the purchasing 


power concentrated in 1856 business 
communities and 114 countries 
abroad. Because the unique editorial 


program of IMPORTERS GUIDE 





INTENSIFIED 
MARKETING 
COOPERATION 


under your control 


to help you build pri- | 
mary and secondary dis- 
tribution abroad, bring 
to your attention over- 
seas merchants who are 
real prospects and act as 





a constant source of sales 
contacts. Credit report- 
ing, translation and 
many other specialized 
services are available to 


advertisers. 











presents the latest products, services, 
and merchandising ideas originating 
in the United States, it has earned the 
confidence of its readers. This ex- 
plains why IMPORTERS GUIDE 
coverage represents the greatest 
value in export advertising. 
*published bi-monthly in alter- 
nating months, in English and 
Spanish editions. Six issues in 
English, 25,000 guaranteed; six 
issues in Spanish, 25,000 guaran- 
teed. Combined circulation,50,000. 


For details send for an interesting book- 
let, “The Bulk of the Purchasing Power.” 
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America’s Foremost Export Trade Journal 


IMPORTERS GUIDE 


MACHINERY » AUTOMOTIVE + ELECTRICAL » HARDWARE INDUSTRIES 
440 FOURTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Charter CCA Member 


LARGEST CIRCULATION PER ISSUE 
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WATER WORKS 


INGTON and 
have been SYNONYMOUS for 100 
YEARS.” 


Roses Are Blue ... 


There’s a rash of rhyme on the mar- 
ket, and we believe it has no business 
being there. Poetry is ipso facto friv- 
olous, and any sales message communi- 
cated by means of iambic pentameter 
or otherwise is likely to be lightly dis- 
missed without fair trial. 

For example, here’s the way Proc- 
ter & Gambl get down to brass tacks 
on the subject of their shortening, 


Sweetex: 


This cake " Baker Jos 
It taste ke e and mothe 
But what 1d wite is the t y 
I it I tne ‘ 
The ! i Sweetex ike 
It i High-Rat 
The t r week-da 
Ar the le itt ’ 
I é t ey uid his wife 
I ‘ i wi eC ne ci€a 
Make iK Nit oweetex 
\ " Jon i 
Mora 
Now i dont ive ¢t take a W 
I } th ne as mT 
Make a r cakes the Sweetex way 
And 7 he the dor 


Then Greene, Tweed & Co. (which 
is not the name of a jacket but of a 
packings manufacturer) comes across 


with this beauty 


Se le na " é ( ) 
| ick g \ 
I () y 

Ot the Greene, Tweed ling 

Ar J is we ill kn WA 


Dupont’s Fabrikoid Division pro 
vides a chanty supposedly sung by 
some fish who happen to constitute a 
bookend. It goes like this: 
I Ss smece ol ever that 


’ ruin t rand spoil its look 
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And don’t ever drop it down in the snow 

Water ain't good for books, you know!” 

“Whee,” said the other fish, “you're all 
wet! 

Ain't you never heard of ‘Fabrikoid’ yet? 

It's washable, water-proof, resistant to 


bugs 


Wake up little fish, you talk like a slug!” 


‘““Now children, dear children,” the teacher 
remarked, 

“Don't ever get fooled by the bookselling 
shark 

Watch out what he sells 
noyed 

That your books weren't bound in tough 
‘Fabrikoid.” ~ 

Now that’s not too bad a piece of 


selling copy, but in the first place, it’s 


or you'll be an 


poetry and you know how poetry sells 
and in the second place most people 
are inclined toward the suspicion that 
anybody who can make up verses is a 
pretty impractical type and not one to 
be taking advice from on_ business 
matters. 

Boost-oF-THE-MoNTH—to Ken- 
neth W. Akers, vice-president, 
the Griswold-Eshleman Co., 





Cleveland agency, author of an | 


for Warner & 
around an eco- 


excellent page 
Swasey, built 
nomic appeal. 
This, incidentally, is one of the few 
pieces of copy of this nature we have 
seen which makes sense and is not 
superficial. 
“How 


are in 


many Depreciation Reserves 
your production line where 
machines ought to be?” It goes on 
with, “America’s mechanical industries 
average $8,000 net capital goods in- 
vestment per worker.” This is dis- 
play. Copy comes in to emphasize 
fact that if your investment is less 
than this $8,000 per worker, you may 
be unfair to both your workers and 
yourself. Or as Warner & Swasey put 
it, “An operator at an old machine 
can’t be worth as much to himself or 
you as the operator at a new machine 


in the plant of your competitor.” 


It starts with a question, | 


' 





Let These 
Consistent 





Advertisers 
Tell You: 





Next paragraph talks the soundness of 
depreciation reserves, but cautions that | 


when they get too large it’s a signal to 
investigate where they can best be in- 


vested. Last paragraph is 


straight 
“Warner & Swasey” on cost-cutting, | 
: ee @® 


product improvement, etc. A great 

message to metal working executives. | 

It should get a reading. And action! 
THe Copy CHASERS 


Perfex to McJunkin 
The McJunkin Advertising Company, 


Chicago, has been appointed by the Per-} 

. ‘ i 
fex Corporation, Milwaukee, maker of au- 
tomati eat controls, t handle its adver- 
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WORKS CONTINUOUSLY 


“ELECTRICAL WORLD has continuously carried our adver- 
tising — clear proof of the advertising job this magazine 
is doing for us.” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO... . since 1904 


HELPED BUSINESS CHANGE 

“Our company was successful in making a radical change 

in the character of its business during depression years, 

principally through advertising in ELECTRICAL WORLD.” 
AMERICAN TRANSFORMER CO... . . since 190] 


44-YEAR ALLY 


“Our organization began using your publication 44 years 
ago and has been ‘at it’ ever since.” 


JAMES G. BIDDLE CO... . 
UPS BUSINESS 


“Four years after starting our advertising campaign in 
ELECTRICAL WORLD our sales figure was exactly 40 times 
greater than before we started this campaign. Eight years 
later it was almost 80 times greater, and this in spite of 


since 1896 


the fact that nationally the general purchase of this 
material was going down rather than up.” 


BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. . . . since 1928 


RIGHT AUDIENCE 


“ELECTRICAL WORLD supplies us with an audience we 
want to reach with messages on Buss Superlag fuses.” 
BUSSMANN MFG. CO. . . . since 1918 


COMPETENT 


“ELECTRICAL WORLD, as a competent and comprehensive 
industry paper, provides us with a direct route to the 
minds of the engineer group, which designs, specifies and 
operates — the executive group, which approves capital 
expenditures.” 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CO. ... since 19138 


PREFERRED 


‘We always found ELECTRICAL WoRLD to be preferred and 
to be read in every branch of the industry and by every 
type of individual that we were interested in reaching.” 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO. . . . since 1907 


DEFINITE RESPONSE 


We had a definite response from utilities all over the 
uuntry proving that the advertising pages of ELECTRICAL 
WORLD are seen and read by the men we want to reach.” 


CRESCENT TOOL CO... . since 1927 






INFLUENCES FIELD 


It helps us sell our product within the field of its in- 
fluence.” 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO... . since 1900 





WINS SALES SUCCESSES 


“Thirty years of steady advertising in ELECTRICAL WORLD 
has unquestionably contributed materially to the recogni- 
tion we enjoy and the sales successes we have won.” 


G & W ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. . . . since 1910 


PURCHASING GUIDE 


“ELECTRICAL WORLD is one medium which serves the op- 
erating men in the electrical transmission and distribu- 
tion field in the capacity of current news of the industry 
as well as a purchasing guide.” 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORP. . . 


MOST GRATIFYING 


“ELECTRICAL WORLD has done its part of our sales job in 
a most gratifying manner.” 
LAPP INSULATOR CO. .. . since 1917 


. since 1927 


RESULTS 
“ELECTRICAL WORLD, through the years, has been used 
consistently, dominantly and resultfully.” 


OHIO BRASS CO... . since 1901 
SALES AID 


“Our business has been helped by using it as a medium 
for giving information about our many products.” 


OKONITE COMPANY 
. . since the '90s 


INCREASES SALES 


“Our series of advertisements in ELECTRICAL WorLD has 
helped our products ‘sell themselves’ and has been an 
important factor in increasing our sales.” 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC MFG. CORP. . . . since 1907 


50-YEAR VALUE 


“50 years of continuous advertising would seem to indi- 
cate our opinion of the value of ELECTRICAL WoRLD as an 
advertising medium.” 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. . . . since 1890 





me 
Electrical World 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42 St., N. Y.C. 


No. 9 of a series of factual messages designed to 
demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING in a leading 


business publicatién will invariably increase sales. 













































































ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 








Selling Advertising as an Aid to Selling 


The writer assists in the preparation 
of a bulletin sent to some $00 sales- 
men of a company selling to industry. 
While this bulletin concerns sales 
methods principally, we like to make 
occasional reference to the need and 
importance of industrial advertising as 
an aid to sales activities. 

We find many salesmen who do not 
consider advertising of any benefit to 
their own work, and we are trying to 
show them the light. Could you lend 
any assistance in the way of general or 
specific facts which would help us to 
make salesmen realize the importance 
of industrial advertising as an aid to 
their own selling efforts? 

Director OF PUBLICITY. 

We are pleased to give you the fol- 
lowing suggestions which may be of 
help to you in developing realization 
of the importance of industrial adver- 
tising on the part of your salesmen: 

], Eliminate the risk of being com- 
petitive. In industrial marketing, we 
all know that personal salesmanship 
comes first and industrial advertising 
is the supplementary influence. When 
we tell about good advertising and its 
values, many salesmen begin to think 
that we believe advertising is better 
than personal selling, and a competi- 
tive attitude is created. 

We believe a humble approach, giv- 
ing the salesman his due and then 
showing how industrial advertising 
will help him make more money, is 
most effective. In working along this 
line, we must often forego the use of 
definite data on inquiries and orders 
developed through advertising. It is 
best in most cases to emphasize from 
the very start that the whole job of 
marketing is one of team work and 
that all of the efforts are blended into 


one for a successful result. 


2. Reprints of avertisements. These 
are helpful in not only letting the 
salesmen know about your codperat- 
ing effort, but in keeping h‘m in- 
formed about the best advertising and 
sales arguments. Very often it is de- 
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sirable to accumulate a series of three 
or four advertisements, sending them 
to the salesmen with an advertising 
bulletin, commenting on the current 
campaign. 

3. Familiarization with the business 
press. Salesmen generally read very 
little from the business press. First, 
because they are on the move most of 
the time and it is difficult to secure 
copies. Second, because their work 
often makes them poor readers. For 
this reason, it is desirable to send them 
occasional articles, excerpts, digests, 
etc., that will call their attention to 
the important information that is car- 
ried by the trade press. 

For instance, one manufacturer 
whose salesmen are calling on pur- 
chasing agents, sent their salesmen re- 
prints of articles explaining functions 
of purchasing departments of well 
known companies. 

4, Passing along inquiries and orders. 
If your advertising works for in- 
quiries, a fair percentage of them, as 
we all know, will be of a curiosity 
nature. For this reason many concerns 
have decided that passing along all in- 
quiries to salesmen—keeping track of 
them and expecting the men to fol- 
low each one and report—helps to 
lessen their interest in advertising, 
rather than to increase it. 

Therefore, the judicious passing 
along of inquiries is quite important. 
Orders of course should be passed 
along in the regular way, although if 
you are fortunate enough to secure 
many direct orders from your adver- 
tising, a message along with them may 
not be amiss. 

5, General presentation on the sub- 
ject of business magazine advertising. 
This presentation should be visual and 
give the men a better understanding 
of the business magazines, what they 
are accomplishing, and how your ad- 


vertising is tying in with editorial | 


effort. | 
Your presentation should give them 
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EXTRA READER INTEREST 


The entire McGraw-Hill field staff of 
over 200 men calling on manufactur- 
ers in every industrial community in 
America, plus 18 consecutive full- 
page advertisements in Business 
Week to sell readership, plus dra- 
matic and graphic editorial treatment 
of the most vital subject in America 
today —all assure tremendously in- 
creased reader interest. 













Dow't miss 
AUGUST FACTORY 


“What Industry Can 
Do For America” 
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1 better understanding of the circula- 
tion of these magazines. Salesmen just 
do not generally realize how magazines 
can carry your message to the many 
influential factors among their pros- 
nective customers— men that they 
1ave not time to call on but who are 
often quite important from a good 
will and buying standpoint. 

Charts showing the _ following 
hould be prepared: 

Total number of calls really need- 
ed to do a complete job of selling, 
including all of the buying factors 
in each company. 

Number of calls that it is prac- 
tical for the present sales force to 
make. 

Call shortage —and how this 
shortage is taken care of by low cost 
magazine advertising. 

Then show how this would be 
ineffective alone and how, through 
the combined effort of strong sales- 
manship, good business magazine 
idvertising, direct mail and _ the 
other media, an economical and suc- 
cessful job can be done. 

It is usually impossible to make 
presentation of this kind on paper. It 
is best to save it for a sales meeting, 
though confirmation of the talk with 
charts will be helpful. 

«6. Magazines as directories. While we 
elieve in directory representation, we 
ilso believe that even in cases where 
business magazines are not read as 
closely as we would like, they are still 
used by the purchasing and operating 
departments as a guide in sending out 
equests for quotations. 

[hus the business press forms an 

nportant connecting link. A. sales- 

may do his missionary work, but 
may not be around when the order 
idy. The customer will then fre- 
itly finger through his business 
azine, come across an advertise- 
remember the sales solicitation 
send in his request for quotation. 

7, Taking advantage of magazine in- 
luence. Every business magazine is 

with editorials and articles on 
roved methods, materials and 
equipment. This is a powerful in- 
ce in getting prospective cus- 
rs interested. If your competitor 
supplements this influence with an ad- 
V ement and you do not, your 
competitor has a distinct advantage. 
5. Use parables. You will remember 
old one about the salesman whose 
card was sent in from the Smith & 
J Co. He was kept waiting. The 
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MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


America’s Greatest Buying Guide 


3,200 pages of detailed information, 


conveniently arranged for 
use by the executives who do the specifying and 
buying of industrial products. 


Intelligent research by a most competent Editorial and 
Compilation staff proves the impracticability of eliminat- 
ing a single one of the 3,200 pages that make up this 
comprehensive book. In fact, it has been found by care- 
ful study of the fields served, that every product classi- 
fication now ap- 
SSS ae —. — pearing isa 
necessary one 
and in each is- 
sue we find the 
addition of new 
information im- 
perative to 
TAs ; : 
95) ue users. 


pon rvver 
ven 
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Circulated to 
40% more users 
than any 
similar publication 





MaeRae’s Blue Book ‘s'"* mest com 


plete industrial 
directory published. Its circulation of 14,000 copies 
annually, carefully rotated, assures its advertisers of 
more than 50,000 copies in daily use. Hundreds of 
testimonial letters from long-standing users of MacRAE’S 
attest its value in locating information most quickly. 
Time is too valuable to be spent in referring to a 





directory less complete than MacRAE’S, 





By placing an ad in the 1940-41 edition, you can assure yourself 
of receiving your share of the thousands of orders sent out daily 
by the purchasing executives using MacRAE’S exclusively. 





Write 
for Rates, 


today Blue Book: 





18 East Huron St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Nearly GFifiy Years of Leadership 
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salesman who sent his card in from a 
well advertised company got in for an 
immediate interview. There are many 
stories of this kind that may be used 
effectively. 

9, Selfish profit motive. If your 
salesmen are On a Commission or incen- 
tive basis, or even on a general salary 
basis, they all know that they are paid 
on the basis of the volume they bring 
in. If you can show them how you are 
helping to make the company well and 
favorably known so that their work 
is partly done and they can spend 
more time in closing sales, they will 
be enthusiastic about every adver- 


tising effort. 


Directory Advertising 

There seems to be quite an epidemi 
of new directories coming out, which 
complicates my advertising problem. 
| am quite interested in directories, 
but management has seen so many that 
they are against advertising in any of 
them. What is the answer, if any? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Directories form an important link 
between the salesmen, general maga- 
zines, direct mail, and your customers. 
Salesmanship and creative advertising 
may produce definite interest, but may 
not be available when the buyer is 
ready to place his inquiry or order. 
[This is when the directory serves its 
purpose. 

Because directories have always 
shown good traceable returns, more 
ind more publishers are drawn toward 
this type of publication. 

More care and study will have to be 
given toa selection of space and head 
ings and in the determination of 
which directories to use. If you do a 
reasonably conservative job along this 
line, you will probably receive the 


suppor t of management. 


Competing with War News 

| have been looking over our rather 
uninteresting advertisements compared 
headlines and wondering 
what chance we have of getting our 
ads read. Do 
hanies that have chaneed their adver 


7 
you know of any com 
j 
fisin brogram to meet the situation- 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
We have not as vet noticed any rad 
I] | 1 pl 
cally changed plans on the part ol 
other companies. W ir news however. 
increased 


does represent definitely 


competition to all advertising and 
You may re 
member in World War times the slo 


gain Was developed— 


Don’t Talk War—Talk Business. 


must be reckoned with. 
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Perhaps something of that kind may 
have to be developed again. In the 
meantime it certainly would be desir- 
able to develop greater interest and 
attention values in ev ery ad. In some 
cases you may have to use larger 
space, color, bleed, etc., if you are 


going to compete successfully. 
[ CONTINUED FROM Pace 17] 


Industrial Shows 


all promotional media. It cuts across 


advertising, selling, promotion, mer- 
chandising, and even the production 
department. It is deeply concerned 
with firm policy in practically all de- 
partments. One of the main reasons 
it is so lightly regarded is that too 
many companies, exhibit houses, and 
show managements consider the ex- 
hibit merely a pleasing assembly of 
painted walls with the sole purpose of 
providing a beautiful housing for 
products and demonstration machines. 

A modern exhibit plant is an adver- 
tising agency in which the medium of 
expression is the third dimension, plus 
light and motion. The creative ex- 
hibit designer is bigger than a “brush 
mechanic.”” He must be a keen stu- 
dent of human nature, a promotional 
man with advertising experience, a 
showman of the highest quality, a 
practical design creator with intimate 
knowledge of all the tools of exhibit 
expression, construction, and costs. 
He must be well-versed in trade show 
theory and practice. 

The exhibit plant must keep apace 
with all new production methods and 
materials to support and stimulate the 
creative thinking of the designer. It 
must have a full complement of 
equipment and above all efhcient pro- 
duction methods and __ business-like 
routing of work to keep costs within 
sensible price ranges. 

Truly, the modern exhibit plant 
emerges an important ally to the pro- 
gressive exhibitor in the forward 
march of the exhibit of 1940 A. W. 
(after Whalen). 


Ralph Gildart Dies 


> 4 1] 
Ralph Sawyer Gildart, age fifty-six, ad 


verti g inager for eighteen years of the 
General Fireproofing Company, Youngs 
pany 
tow ©., died May 9 at his home near 
North Lima, O Mr. Gildart won national 
recognitior tor his work with General 
Fireproofing Company when he was 
uwarded first prize for the best display of 
I ercl at dise at tl e N tional Stationers’ 
Association convention in Chicago in 
1936 
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EXTRA CIRCULATION 


Hundreds of companies in every 
branch of industry are ordering ad- 
vance copies of August FACTORY 
We are guaranteeing 50% increase 
of paid-in-advance circulation. 


I 


EXTRA READER INTEREST 


The entire McGraw-Hill field staff of over 
200 men calling on manufacturers in every 
industrial community in America, plus 18 
consecutive full-page advertisements in 
Business Week to sell readership, plus 
dramatic and graphic editorial treatment 
of the most vital subject in America today 
—all assure tremendously increased reader 
interest. 














Dowu'l miss 
AUGUST FACTORY 


“What Industry Can 
Do For America” 
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When in Doubt, Refer to The 
Market Data Book 


In it you will find basic information regarding every 
trade and industrial field, with detailed statistical data 
regarding size, distribution of units and buying power. 
In addition it contains classified directory information 
on every business and professional publication in the 
United States and Canada. Use The Market Data Book 


to save time and effort. 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Offices in Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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AGENCIES WELCOME 
TABULATION OF PLACEMENTS 


I r’'s No I owing are excerpts 
i few of man letters received from 
ertising a j following advice that 
] STRIAL MARKETING will compile and 
publish in the August issue a list of agen 
and the number of pages each has 

d ull t ime papers during the 

ul S and 19 


lo THI 
pleased to prepare a report of business 
paper space placed by this agency dur 
ing the years 1938 and 1939. We will 
endeavor to start tabulating within the 
next few days and shall arrange to 
give you the report not later than 
July 1. 
Wan. J. Sraas, 
Manager, Media Department, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland. 


We will be glad 


to codperate with you in compiling a 


To tHe Eprror: 


list of the volume of advertising placed 





in business papers by advertising agen- 
cies during 1938 and 1939. 
C. 


President, The Griswold-Eshleman 


L. ESHLEMAN, 


Company Cleveland. 


To tHe Eprror: You may count 
on our coéperation in supplying fig- 
ures on the volume of business placed 
in business papers by this agency. 
WALTHER BUCHEN, 
President, The Buchen Company, 
Chicago. 


lo tHe Eprror: We are arranging 

to compile the figures on the numbers 

ot pages of advertising placed by this 

agency in business papers during 1938 
ind 1939, 

WituiaM H. ScuHInk, 
Space Buyer, G. M. Basford Company, 
New York. 








To THE Eprror: We are very much 





interested in your plan for listing the 






volume of business placed by adver- 





tising agencies in business papers as it 
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Eprror: We shall be 


is the only barometer the advertising 
business has on the standing of 
agencies in volume of industrial and 
trade advertising in which classifica- 
tion we have for several years ranked 
first in New England and among the 
first twenty agencies in the United 
States. 
Ermer S. Horton, 
Horton-Noyes Company, 


Providence, R. I. 





To THE Eprror: Let me congratu- 
late you on taking up this idea of list- 
ing the business placed by advertising 
agencies in industrial magazines. Please 
feel assured of our enthusiastic coéper- 
ation. 

KENNETH L. VAN AUKEN, 
President, Van Auken-Ragland, Inc., 
Chicago. 





To tHe Eprror: I am pleased to 
learn that you will publish a tabula- 
tion of business placed in business pa- 
We will be very 


happy to do our part and you may 


pers by agencies. 


count on us to supply the information 
from this agency. 
C. A. REINCKE, 
Secretary, Reincke-Ellis- Younggreen 
& Finn, Inc., Chicago. 





To THE Eprror: 


to learn that you will publish a list 


We are gratified 


of the volume of business placed in 
business papers by agencies. 
GLENN H. Cox, 
Secretary, Eldridge-Northrup, Inc., 


Trenton, N. A 


To THE Epfror: 


compilation of business paper adver- 


Your proposed 


tising placed by advertising agencies 
during 1938 and 1939 should meet 
with a very favorable response from 
the advertising profession. This is in- 
formation that all of us would like to 
have. We will be happy, indeed, to 
coéperate with you insofar as supply- 


















































UNQUESTIONABLE VISIBILITY 


To make sure that your advertising 
in August FACTORY will be seen, 
read, and acted upon, we are inter- 
spersing the editorial content with 
the advertising pages AND the en- 
tire issue will be THUMB-IN- 
DEXED —a method which, to our 
knowledge, has never been used be- 
fore by any magazine. 


2 


EXTRA CIRCULATION 


Hundreds of companies in every branch of 
industry are ordering advance copies of 
August FACTORY. We are guaranteeing 
50% increase of paid-in-advance circula- 


tion. 


EXTRA READER INTEREST 


The entire McGraw-Hill field staff of over 
200 men calling on manufacturers in every 
industrial community in America, plus 18 
consecutive full-page advertisements in 
Business Week to sell readership, plus 
dramatic and graphic editorial treatment 
of the most vital subject in America today 
—all assure tremendously increased reader 
interest. 


Dow'l miss 


AUGUST FACTORY 


“What Industry Can 
Do For America” 
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(Wore YOUR PROBLEM? 


Your business. . . in at least one respect... 
is no different from others: Your market- 
ing problems are constantly changing. 
You must ever be on the search for new 
ideas . . . for new ways to get results. 


No doubt several of your immediate prob- 
lems are indicated here . . . all of those 
shown will be threshed out at the 18th 
Annual Conference and Exposition of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Septem- 
ber 18, 19, 20. 


Plan now to get the up-to-the-minute facts 
on the latest ways to do a better industrial 
marketing and advertising job. 


All industrial Marketing Executives 
are Invited to this Conference 


1940 INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING CONFERENC 


DETROIT... HOTEL STATLER... SEPTEMBER 18, 19, 20 
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ing you with a report on business paper 
idvertising placed by this agency. 
B. J. PAULSON, 


B. J. Paulson Associates, Milwaukee. 


To tHe Eprror: We are certainly 
pleased to learn that your publication 
will compile a list of the volume of 
business placed by advertising agencies, 
ind will do our part to help you. 

Maurice BLINK, 

President, Commercial Advertising 

Agency, Inc., Chicago. 
v v v 
PERFECT TIMING 

To tHe Eprror: I have asked Ful- 
ler, Smith & Ross to forward to you a 
flat press proof of the Austin Com- 
pany’s June ad in Fortune, devoted to 
the theme “When Time Counts Build 


ing Speed Is Important.” It is one of 


those interesting coincidences in which 
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in ad planned and released to the en- 
gravers almost two months ago makes 
its appearance at the moment when a 
vast program, which could not have 
been foreseen at that time, is being 
launched. 

You are probably well aware of this 
Austin series which has been running 
in Fortune since the early 30’s. 

Pau L. Ernstein, 
Hill and Knowlton, Cleveland. 


y,vwee 
JUST ONE OF MANY 
To tHe Eprror: The article en- 


titled “Industrial News vs. Publicity” 
in your May issue is one which I would 
like to file away for future reference. 
Inasmuch as our office copy of the 
magazine is not to be clipped, I won- 
der if you could send me an extra copy 
ot your May issue. 

Incidentally, the above mentioned 


irticle is one of mary I have found in 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING which war- 
rants reading from time to time. 
E. L. RosBinson, 
Illuminating Laboratory, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
v v v 
VICIOUS PRACTICE 

To tHe Eprror: | thoroughly en- 
joyed the article on “Reciprocal Buy- 
ing” by G. D. Crain, Jr., in the May 
issue of INpUsTRIAL MarketTinc. I 
hope this is just a start, and that you 
are planning more articles on recipro- 
cal buying, and that they will gradu- 
ally increase in intensity until they 
make a real impression on those who 
are guilty of this really vicious prac- 
tice. (See Page 34.) 

PHiuie F. SMITH, 

Assistant Manager, Brush Division, 

The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. 
a 
STIMULATING 

To tHe Eprror: At this rather late 
date permit me to say how pleased we 
were over the honor accorded our ad 
“Your voice with care” by The Copy 
Chasers in your May issue. Having 
our ad singled out was a source of real 
pleasure and stimulation to all con- 
cerned. 

H. W. Foster, 
Advertising Manager, Western Elec- 
tric Company, New York. 
. - 9 
THE LEGAL ASPECT 

To tHe Eprror: I was quite in- 
terested in an article appearing in the 
April INpustRiAL MARKETING en- 
titled “Weakness of Printed Savings 
Clause on Sales Contract Forms,” by 
Leslie Childs, attorney and counselor 
at law. 

Since the undersigned’s opinion co- 
incides exactly with the ideas expressed 
by Mr. Childs, I am taking the liberty 
of asking you to advise me the case 
cited in his article. In short, I would 
like to have the full reference by 
name, volume and report, so that I 
may read the case referred to. 

JOHN F. KAUFMAN, 

Attorney, Truscon Steel Company, 

Youngstown, O. 
vyv¥weY 
GET YOUR BETS DOWN, BOYS 

To tHe Copy CHasers: Among 
the letters from readers published in 
the April issue of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING is one signed F. W. LaCroix 
which questions the honesty of the 
statement made in Cutler-Hammer ad- 
vertising to the effect that dust col- 
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EDITORIAL-ADVERTISING TIE-IN 
An opportunity to tie in your adver- 
tising with the editorial theme of 
August FACTORY — whether i 
deals with your company’s accom- 
plishments or with the ability of 
your products to serve American in- 
dustry by increasing industrial effic- 


iency. 


UNQUESTIONABLE VISIBILITY 


To make sure that your advertising in 
August FACTORY will be seen, read, and 
acted upon, we are interspersing the edi- 
torial content with the siveniiaien pages 
AND the entire issue will be THUMB- 
INDEXED —a method which, to our 
knowledge, has never been used before by 


any magazine. 


EXTRA CIRCULATION 


Hundreds of companies in every branch of 
industry are ordering advance copies of 
August FACTORY. We are guaranteeing 
50% increase of paid-in-advance circula- 


tion. 


EXTRA READER INTEREST 


The entire McGraw-Hill field staff of over 
200 men calling on manufacturers in every 
industrial community in America, plus 18 
consecutive advertisements in Business 
Week to sell readership, plus dramatic and 
graphic editorial treatment of the most vi 
tal subject in America today — all assure 
tremendously increased reader interest 

















Dowu'l miss 
AUGUST FACTORY 


“What Industry Can 
Do For America” 
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lects on horizontal surfaces and does 


1ot collect on vertical surfaces. The 
“Why does 


vallpaper have to be cleaned?” 


etter asks the question, 


Reader LaCroix or any other doubt- 

can quickly satisfy himself. Let 
iim march to the nearest expanse of 
incleaned wallpaper, pass his hand 
ver its uncleaned surface, and then 
compare the results with what he finds 
on his fingers when he wipes them 
cross any horizontal surface such as 
the top of a door casing or even the 
top of any piece of furniture which 
has probably been dusted hundreds of 
times since the wallpaper received any 
cleaning. 

The ravages of dust on electrical 
contacts and the escape from this trou- 
ble provided by a vertical contact 
construction would never be branded 
is “hooey” by any experienced elec- 
trical engineer. Steel mills, for in- 
stance, insist on the vertical construc- 
tion even for auxiliary control con- 
tacts. Cutler-Hammer has merely car- 
ried through this accepted trouble- 
saving contact design into the smaller 
sizes of motor control which are so 
frequently purchased by factory men 
who are not electrical engineers 
ind the Cutler-Hammer “dust” cam- 
paign is merely a dramatized version 
of an accepted engineering fact. 

You Copy Chasers need not be dis- 

rbed by the LaCroix criticism of 
your bouquets to the Cutler-Hammer 
“dust” campaign. The success of this 
idvertising not only indicates that 


most people already understand the 


natural phenomena of dust accumula- 
tion but that The Copy Chasers are 
among those few critics who can pick 
a winning horse before he runs. 


L. P. Niessen, 
Advertising Manager, Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 


v v v 


SNEAKS UP ON IT 


) THE Eprror: As a “religious” 


reader of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, we 
h followed The Copy Chasers very 
caretully from month to month. In 
tact it’s the first article we look at 
when we open the book. Usually we 
scan through it hurriedly out of the 
corner of our eye, holding our breath 
ti ur of a brick-bat. After we de- 


cide it’s safe, we relax and enjoy it. 


M. J. Druse, 
Promotion Manager, Modine 
Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis. 
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APPRECIATION 

To THE Epiror: I want to express 
my sincere thanks for the excellent 
publicity given the first N.I.A.A. Mid- 
West Regional Conference in Chicago, 
April 19, in your May issue. The many 


illustrations combined with the detail 


Campaign Launched by 
Postage Meter Company 


The Postage Meter Company, Stamford, 
Conn., has launched a twelve-month ad 
vertising campaign, keyed to an expanded 
sales drive. Seven color pages are sched 
uled for Fortune. Monthly insertions in 
black and white will appear in American 
Business, Burroughs Clearing House, Busi 


reports on the talks and 
sions will no doubt prove of interest 
and value to all N.ILA.A. 

M. E. ENGEBRETSON, 
Advertising Manager, The Oilgear 
Company, Milwaukee. 


clinic Ses- 


members. 


handles 


ness W eek, 
Nation’s Business, Shipping 
and Time 
postal publications 
Frederick Bowes, Jr., 
vertising and publicity for the company 


L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc., New 


Givena as 


Canadian Business, Forbes 


Management 


Copy will also appear in five 


advertising with Leo 


account executive 


is Manager of 


ad- 


York, 


Mg 











The following are typical of many Southern plants 
from which written requests have recently been re- 
ceived for further information on products advertised 
in S. P. I. Approximately 10,000 such requests came 
to the publishers during the past 12 months. Addi- 
tional inquiries went direct to advertisers. 


Service Ice & Storage 
Company 

American Service 
Company 

Northeast Ice Cream 
Company 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R. R. Company 

Atlanta Laundries 

Superior Laundry Company 

Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Company 

Sessions Company 

Anchor Post Fence 
Company 

McAlpin Coal Company 

Tennessee Copper 
Company 

Jefferson Lake Oil 
Company 

Humble Oil & Refining 
Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Magnolia Petroleum 
Company 

North Carolina Pulp 
Company 

Union Bag & Paper 
Company 

St. Joe Paper Company 


Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Company 

Chesapeake-Camp Cor- 
poration 

City of Oklahoma City 

City of Norfolk (Va.) 
Water Department 

Larus & Brother Company 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


South Texas Cotton Oil 
Company 

Buckeye Cotion Oil 
Company 

Midwest Dairies, Incorpo- 
rated 

Southern Dairies 

Pet Milk Company 

Central Power & Light 
Company 


Company Duke Power Company 
American Tobacco Alabama Power Company 
Company Consolidated Gas, Electric 


Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company 

Warriner Starch Company, 
Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical 


& Power Company 
Appalachian Power 
Company 
Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Company 


Company Cudahy Packing Company 
Southern Naval Stores Falstaff Brew Company 

Company —— Brewing 

. 7 orporation 
wear A “y oon Joseph Seagram & Sons, 
iverside an River Incorporated 


Cotton Mills 

Proximity Manufacturing 
Company 

North American Rayon 
Corporation 

American Enka Corpora- 
tion 


Welsh Packing Company 

Charity Hospital of 
Louisiana 

Wolff & Marx Company 

New Orleans Roosevelt 
Corporation 

Chase Hotel 


Southern Industries are in a buying mood. It will pay you to let them know how 
your products and services will be of value to them. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


L overadce fe) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Specializ 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 42] 


Reciprocal Buying 


on the staff with the same disappoint- 
ing results. Finally we learned (quite 
by accident) that we could never hope 
to get any of this business as it was 
let out on a reciprocal arrangement. 

This account has cost us a great deal 
of money in sales expense which we 
found out too late was hopeless. This 
concern was not even honest enough 
to tell us frankly of the situation and 
at least give us the opportunity to 
withdraw gracefully, or devising other 
means of attacking the problem. All 
the concerns we know of employing 
these tactics are large companies. 

Another disappointing experience 
concerns a large company who will, 
before they sign any large contract, 
have their officials go into a huddle 
and decide which one of the suppliers 
are in the best position to give them 
business. A small supplier who does not 
have manpower to reciprocate as much 
as a larger concern is simply out of 
luck. For a small supplier this is a 
severe blow as their materials may be 
ideal both as to the price and quality 
for the concern employing reciprocal 
tactics. 

Unquestionably this type of buying 
nullified even the best of advertising 
and promotion work, breaks down the 
morale of the salesman, and shakes the 
confidence of the entire industry in 
your product if you fail to sell one 
of the larger users on the merits of 
your merchandise. 

Frankly, I do not know of any 
method to effectively eliminate this 
repulsive type of buying. Perhaps a 
publication of your type could go a 
long way editorially indicting this type 
of unfair buying. Just how far you 
can or will go depends upon how 
strongly you feel against it. 

F. JoHN ScHWENK, SALES MANn- 
AGER, Hauck MANUFACTURING Co., 
BROOKLYN: We do not stress recipro- 
cal buying in our sales work nor does 
it interfere with us in any way. That 
is probably due to the fact that we 
sell engineering specialties which are 
purchased on the fuel economy and 
efhciency that can be obtained with 
the same. We are sometimes asked 
whether we favor this or that com- 
pany with our business because they 
have purchased our equipment but in 


those few instances we are frank to 
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An unusual technique is used by Draper 
Corporation to tell a product acceptance 
story in a page in “Cotton” which repro- 
duces in full size a three-column illustration 
from the Holyoke Transcript showing the 
first of sixty-four new XD Draper looms be- 
ing hoisted into William Skinner & Sons’ plant 


state that their company didn’t pur- 
chase our equipment in the hope of 
getting business from us but to make 
money with it, and what business we 
have to place could not possibly be 
split up among the many customers 
we have. So, I can truthfully say that 
it does not interfere with the normal 
functioning of our purchasing depart- 
ment. We certainly do not favor re- 
ciprocal buying as a controlling factor 
in sales and compliment you on the 
article and follow through on the 
subject. 

C. W. Haynes, Director or Re- 
seEARCH, C. W. Haynes LABoraTor- 
ies, INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: In our 
line of industry reciprocal buying is 
confined almost exclusively to the 
larger reproduction units who certain- 
ly work this racket to a fare-thee-well. 
In some cases, it is extremely difficult 
to knock down this resistance that has 
been built up on a reciprocal basis and 
where we find this is the case we 
usually throw up our hands and for- 
get the account. Our only hope be- 
ing that eventually they may run into 
some grief with the account and thus 
give us a chance to get our materials 
in. On the other hand, in some cases 
the concern is apt to want to split the 
business, that is, give the preferred 
customer most of the business and 
some other concern or concerns the 
balance of it. There are several argu- 
ments that we use and probably every- 
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body does the same: That is, tha 
they should have two sources of su; 
ply and that they are paying dear 
for the reciprocal business. This 

usually the case. 









CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Man 
FACTURER: 





Our company keeps 








































































very definite file of reciprocal busine 
accounts, and the information is di 
tributed to our sales organization. | 
is definitely understood by our sales 
men, however, that business which 
have placed with other companies is 
not to be used as a “stuffed club” no 
as a primary argument for orders. 
There is no demand made by our sales- 
men for an equal volume to offset our 
purchases, and no approach is made to 
our customers through the medium of 
reciprocal business. Our accounts are 
kept only as an indication of good will, 
and they are used only when such in- 
formation is desired by our customers. 
Reciprocal business is not allowed to 
enter in our selling policy in any way. 
We have the feeling that reciprocal 
buying information is very useful in 
its place, that is, a stimulation of good 
will between different companies. It 
must be handled, however, with a 
great deal of diplomacy, and cannot 
be allowed to be any major portion 
of the selling procedure of a company. 


Fred Milburn Dies 


Fred Milburn, vice-president and 
eral manager, Implement Trade J: 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., publishe: 
Implement & Tractor, Farm-Town H 
ware and the Red Tractor Book, died 
April 30, at the age of fifty-nine. Hi 
been with the company thirty years 
was vice-president and general mat 
for 23 years. Howard E. Everett, « 
of Implement © Tractor, has been ap 
pointed general manager 


Limits Foreign Sales 


Under the heading, “Limiting Foreig! 
Machinery Sales,’ Colonial Broach ‘ 
pany, Detroit, used page copy last 
to state its policy of taking care 
domestic business first before filling « 
orders. The company believes that e» 
sales should be limited to the normal 
centage previously absorbed by foreign 
countries 


Britton at Barber-Greene 

Blaine S. Britton, formerly ma g 
editor, American Paper Merchant at 4 
Converter, is now afhliated with t 
vertising department of Barber-Greene 
Company, Aurora, Ill 


Reo Appoints Edman 


Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mi 
appointed Frank L. Edman advertising 


manager 


Stedman Made Sales Manager 


The Rego division of the B 
Blessing Company, Chicago, has apr 
Gerald E. Stedman sales manager 
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Check these extra values: 


WHY AUGUST FACTORY 


“What Industry Can 
Do For America 


IS THE 


“ADVERTISING BUY” 


OF THE YEAR 





1. EXTRA READER INTEREST 


The entire McGraw-Hill field staff of over 200 
men calling on manufacturers in every industrial 
community in America, plus 18 consecutive full- 
page advertisements in Business Week to sell 


readership, plus dramatic and graphic editorial 
treatment of the most vital subject in America 
today—all assure tremendously increased reader 
interest. 


2. EXTRA CIRCULATION 


Hundreds of companies in every branch of in- 
dustry are ordering advance copies of August 


FACTORY. We are guaranteeing 50% increase 
of paid-in-advance circulation. 


3. UNQUESTIONABLE VISIBILITY 


To make sure that your advertising in 
August FACTORY will be seen, read and 
acted upon, we are interspersing the edi- 
torial content with the advertising pages 


AND the entire issue will be THUMB.- 
INDEXED — a method which, to our 
knowledge, has never been used before by 
any magazine. 





4. EDITORIAL-ADVERTISING TIE-IN 


An opportunity to tie in your advertising with __ plishments or with the ability of your products 
the editorial theme of August FACTORY — to serve American industry by increasing indus- 
whether it deals with your company’s accom- trial efficiency. 









* Don’t miss August FACTORY “What Industry Can Do For 
America,”’ the ‘‘most talked about issue of any magazine 
to be published in 1940". Advertising forms close July 5th. 


- 
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IY THE FIRST 
{ MONTHS 
of “40! 


PURCHASING advertisers have 
nearly doubled their dollar volume 
in this magazine during the first 
four months of 1940 (as compared 
with the same period of 1939)! 
This amazing increase marks a new 
appreciation of the importance 
of the 
today’s industrial selling . . . and 
of PURCHASING’S increased cir- 
Get 


Purchasing Executive in 


culation and reader interest. 
the facts today! Write Conover- 
Mast Corp., 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York; 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


Find ot why 


PURCHASIN 


Wbage hus doubled! 





ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MAY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 
















































Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7 x 10-inch type page 
Pages Pages ’ 
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Architectural Forum ...... 83 76 OE EE ee 76 
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Automotive Industries (bi-w) 84 73 Railway Purchases & Stores. 45 
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Brick & Clay Record...... 22 *19 Roads & Streets.......... 61 
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4s) Za 173 183 Telephony (w) eee eee eee $*75 § 
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Factory Management & Main Automobile Trade Journal.. §49 +6 
EES Ee ee 147 129 Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). *131 151] 
Food Industries .......... 73 69 Building Supply News..... 44 +4 
A ee $53 § 47 Commercial Car Journal.... 80) }2 
OF 8D eee S80 47 Domestic Engineering ..... 62 7 
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Hitchcock's Machine Tool Jewelers’ Circular The Key 
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Industrial & Engineering Mida’s Criterion .......... 6 ¢ 
Chemistry (3 editions)... 104 101 PO? Sobebhedbeeeeeeee ne 93 ~ 
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The Iron Age (w)......... *T377 | *316 Motor World Wholesale... . 74 65 | 
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Mechanical Engineering 33 34 
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Western Machine Shop (414 American Restaurant ...... 57 ¢ p 
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Advertising for May 


| @ ADVERTISING VOLUME in May 








14.46 per cent gain over like issu 







last year, according to reports of 





publications shown in the accomp 
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zg tabulation. This compares with an 
}1 per cent increase reported by 
sril issues and brought the standing 
for the first five months to 9.24 per 
cent above the 1939 period. 
[he seventy-nine publications in the 
justrial group led the parade with a 
22 per cent gain for May and a 
57 per cent increase for the five- 
nth period. 
[he trade group also fared well for 


- 


y with a gain of 10.77 per cent as 
compared with the month a year ago. 
This advanced the standing for the 
period to date to 4.02 per cent ahead 
of the first five months of 1939. 
Eleven papers in the class group re- 
sorted 5.09 per cent gain for May is- 
sues and 8.45 per cent increase for the 


year to date. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


Reduce Cost of Selling 


From the stand point of e fficie nt sell- 
ine, which mistakes are most common- 


ly made in advertising? 


Mr. Van Diver: (1) Use of wrong 
type of copy. By far the more mis- 
takes reflect a simple amateurish part 
that it is unnecessary for copy to make 
good appearance on the basis that no- 
body reads it anyway, folks just glance 
it advertisements. Well, don’t you be- 
lieve that any more. If you put stuff 
there worth reading, they’ll read it. 

2) Use of too little advertising 
largely contributes to inefficient sales. 
When you use salesmen to do part of 
that sales job that advertising can do, 
you are going inefhcient to the extent 
of three hundred to one, seven hun- 
dred to one, or some number to one. 
It it is a job that advertising can do 
in papers, it probably can be done for 
about one cent. 

Use of wrong media. This 
properly involves the proposition of 
advertising in business papers vs. house 
Organs vs. shows vs. motion pictures 
Vs. literature, and each of these vs. 
the ther. 

Failure to sell sales force on 
uses of advertising. (5) Failure to 
provide adequate sales helps. (6) Fail- 


ure to merchandise advertising to 
Prospects and customers. 
W) loes specific copy for each mar- 
ket a better job of re ducing sales 
CO than general copy dé signed to 
ll fields? 
S 


ley A. Knisely, Executive Vice- 
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President, Associated Business Papers, very loosely used. The best way to 


Inc., New York: General copy wastes create wide public appreciation for a 
the reader’s time and hurts all adver- company is to make a good product, 
tising because it makes him regard all price it right, and sell it intelligently. 


advertising as largely flapdoodle. hy 
sais 6 be" E In closing the session, Chairman 


Does institutional advertising,  so- McDonough asserted that there should 
called, as opposed to product advertis- be more of a tendency to relate the 
ing, also effect a reduction in sales cost of advertising to profit rather 
costs? than gross sales. It makes no differ- 

Mr. Knisely: All depends on the ob- ence, he pointed out, how much profit 
jectives of the advertiser and the kind is made per unit of sale if there is not 
of copy used. Too much of it is flub- sufficient sold to absorb the company’s 
dub and worse. It is a term that is overhead and financial charges. 





Better Than Twice the Space 
per Average 
Issue 







In Less 
Than 2 As 
Many Issues 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES completed its first year 
as a semi-monthly publication on May |, 1940. 





During that year it carried 42 pages of advertising per 
average issue, compared to |9 pages per average issue 
for the preceding year. 


Also, as predicted, it was a better magazine to read. 


No wonder AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES carries twice 
as many pages of advertising in a year, as the next 
magazine reaching the manufacturing branch of the 
automotive industry. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication 


Chestnut and 5éth Sts. ) Philadelphia, Pa. 































Ideas and comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films— Sales Helps 





@ WHEN Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
Philadelphia, found itself short of one 
of its new pre-boarding machines for 
Nylon hosiery for display at the re 
cent Knitting Arts Exhibition because 
the one counted on had to be shipped 
to a mill or hold up production on the 
new type hosiery, the best alterna- 
tive seemed to be a motion picture. 
Something had to be done quickly as 
announcement had been made that the 
machine would be on display and it 
was just two weeks before the show. 

Inasmuch as the time element and 
a limited appropriation would not per- 
mit the work to be done by a com- 
mercial movie producer, Stanley White- 
way, advertising manager, decided to 
handle the job himself. With an ex- 
W. Robbins of 


Williams, Brown & Earle, a local pho- 


pert cameraman, J. 


tographic dealer, they 


moved into the NoMend Hosiery Mill, 


equipment 


where a unit was in operation, and 
started shooting film. 
Direction of the picture was han- 


dled by Mr. 


Tiers, assistant manager of the com- 


Whiteway and Charles 


pany’s hosiery division. Make-up was 


done by the head of a local model 
bureau. Two girl operators were used 
for variety, selected for the photo- 
graphic qualities as well as for abilities 
in operating the machine. After shoot- 
ing 100 feet of black and white 16- 
mm. film it was discarded and 400 feet 
of Kodachrome was made. The color 
film was found most effective because 
it livened up an otherwise drab sub- 
ject. The machine was painted green 
with bronze fixtures and the girl op- 
erators were dressed in bright blue 
uniforms purchased especially for the 
occasion. 


Copy for titles was written and sent 


14 








olor Movie Takes Place of Machine 


at Exposition 


to a New York laboratory to be put 
The film was then edited, 
cut, and titles inserted in the adver- 


on film. 


tising department and when com- 
pleted rushed to the exhibition where 
it was shown over four hundred times. 
The running time is under ten min- 
utes. 

The cost, Mr. Whiteway proudly 
That in- 


cluded $20 for the cameraman, $32 


proclaims, was only $65.55. 


for four reels of color film, $5.55 for 


At a cost of only $65.55, Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, made a 400-ft. colored 
movie of a pre-boarding machine for Nylon 
hose to show at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
because of a shortage of machines to dis- 


play. Above is shown Stanley Whiteway, 
advertising manager, and Charles Tiers, as- 
sistant manager of the P & S hosiery division, 
directing a shot; below, machine in operation 
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“purple haze” titles, and $10 for 
make-up work. 

“While at this time we have not 
utilized the film to its full potentiali- 
ties,” Mr. Whiteway explains, “our 
reaction to the use of such a medium 
for industrials is as follows: (1) 
When you take a number of good 
photographs of some ingenious new 
machine, add a thousand-or-so words 
of copy, drop in some cross sections, 
a side elevation and a plain view, and 
then are doubtful as to whether you 
are making yourself perfectly clear— 
make a movie. (2) The advantages 
of your particular piece of equipment 
over previous models can usually be 
brought forcibly home on the screen, 
whereas mere words might be uncon- 
vincing. (3) The interest that must 
be created by most other mediums, 
we've found, is already alive and 
thriving before you even set up your 
(4) The only important 
disadvantage, from our experience, 1s 


projector. 


in the projection—it is imperative 
that all light except from the machine 
be greatly minimized or an otherwise 
excellent film will be weak and inef- 
fective.” 

+ 
Warner & Swasey Start 


Educational Program 
@ AN EDUCATIONAL program 


designed to aid in training of appren- 
tices and to help experienced operators 
of the country’s 55,000 turret lathes 
improve their skill has been laun ed 
by The Warner & Swasey Comp ny, 
Cleveland machine tool builders. 

“Turret Lathe 
Operators’ Service Bureau” has een 


Organization of a 


established to carry out the progr im. 


The bureau will 


send lecturers ‘t0 
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nanufacturing plants all over the 
ountry with sound slide films, charts 
nd models, to show operators the mod- 
ern and improved operating techniques 
f utilizing turret lathes and tooling 
juipment. A 240-page text book 
sublished by the bureau will give op- 
erators an opportunity to improve their 
technique through home study. A 
monthly publication called “Blue 
Chips” will serve as the third arm of 
the program, affording opportunity for 
exchanging ideas and keeping operators 
posted on latest developments in their 
field. 

In order to give the book a definite 
value in the minds of operators a nom- 
inal price of $1 is to be charged for 

The book will be available to the 
general public at $2.50 per copy. 

“Blue Chips” contains, for the most 
part, answers to questions sent in by 
operators, and tooling ideas and short- 
cuts which operators themselves have 
developed. Contributors are paid $3 
for each idea printed. 

Started on a small scale a few 
months ago, the house organ is already 
being received by 15,000 operators. 
It has been found that operators are 
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More than 3,000 visitors attended the opening of a new warehouse in Chicago of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., last month, which was featured by a buffet luncheon and many technical 
exhibits and demonstrations illustrating qualities of many kinds of steel handled by the 
company. The event was planned under the direction of Keith J. Evans, advertising manager 


anxious to get every bit of information 
they can about their work and are 
glad to exchange their ideas with 
others who have common production 
problems to solve. 


+ 


duPont Produces 
Three New Films 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
long a user of movies for sales promo- 
tion purposes, has completed three new 
films for its finishes division devoted 


to Duco and Dulux finishes. One is in 
color and the other two in black-and- 
white. One consists of five reels, an- 
other three and the third two. All 
have sound accompaniment, and are 
available in sixteen millimeter size. 

Although primarily intended for 
sales training purposes at sales meeting 
held by dealers, the pictures will also 
be screened for painters, decorators and 
contractors at showing arranged by 
local dealers. 

Castle Films, Inc., New York, 
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Fascinating die-cut novelty piece especially designed to emphasize the advertisers’ telephone 
number for local business. A small easle on the back holds the display in realistic position 


DuPont 
pictures in the past, produced the films. 
+ 

Keystone Samples Oi! 


Featuring a free sample can of Key- 


which has made a number of 


stone condensed oil, Keystone Lubri- 
cating Company, Philadelphia, is using 
pages with coupons to develop new 
users of the product. 
+ 
Offers Tea Cup Test 
The 


is using couponed pages in the building 


Reardon Company, St. Louis, 


held offering samples of Modex powder 


casein paint for a “tea cup test” to 


demonst ite ifS easy mixing qualities. 


Large illustration shows a man stirring 


a mixture ina cup with a pencil. 


+ 
Sound Slide Film Used 
to Stimulate Re-wiring 
To Packard certified 
wiring Packard 


Division, General Motors Corporation, 


promote re- 


service, the Electric 
has released a sound slidefilm entitled 
Dollars,” 


shown to the trade by Packard sales 


“Copper which will be 


representatives. The film points out 


the profit possibilities and merchandis- 


ing aspects of certified re-wiring, and 
is designed as a follow-up of the serv- 


ice instruction film “‘C opper Nerves,” 


This diorama of the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill, was one of the most interesting 
exhibits at the recent Foundry Show at Chicago. The reproduction pictured graphically with 
mechanical action how Whiting equipment saves labor and reduces cost. It was twelve feet 
long, flanked by back walls on which were mounted illuminated translites of photographs and 
drawings illustrating the company's products. Built by Architectural Decorating Company 
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released in 1938. 


The film was pro 


duced by Associated Sales, Inc., Dx 


troit. 


Truscon Promotes Two 
W. V. Peters, 


eral manager of sales, 


formerly assistant 


and Cc 


B. McGehx 


formerly manager of sales, Highway Pr 


ucts Division, have been appointed 


agers of sales, Truscon Steel Compa 


Youngstown, O., in charge of 
and Southern 


appointments 


areas, 


followed the 


resignatior 


; 


Nort! 


respectively. T] 


Grover J. Meyer, general manager of sa 


ANSWERS 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO 
HELP US SELL YOUR LINE ? 
—_ - sanmes 
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ED LYON SALES 


AND A TRAIN ELP YOU! 
TATIVE TO # 
REPRESEN ; 


Typical pages from the "Questions ar 
tion used by Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
meetings of industrial distributor sal: 
at the meeting gets a copy to follow 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


K & M Ideas 


With the help of this portfolio a dealer 
can tell all the facts and make a real 
case for the “‘asbestos-clad”’ home. 

In cases where he fails to close the 
sale, the dealer follows up this sales 
presentation with the Photosiding idea. 

In addition to this material a “‘triple- 
action” mailing campaign is available 
for those dealers who wish to develop 
prospects by mail. This is a special 
campaign that follows up on the good 
mail prospects so that real results can 
be secured. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company has 
also concentrated on a special promo- 
tion for its No. 92 American Method 
asbestos cement roofing shingle. Be- 
cause of its soft, pastel shades—nine 
of them altogether—and because of 
their close relation in the color scale, 
this shingle lends itself readily to in- 
numerable combinations of color 
blending, either in contrast or har- 
mony. This promotion is built around 
a working kit designed for distribution 
to architects and builders, by means of 
which any number of combinations of 
designs can be worked out on paper 
with the nine colors in which the 
shingles are manufactured. 

This architects’ kit consists of a 
binder containing nine pages of color 
swatches, visualization sheets, and an 
instruction folder. On each of the 
swatch pages are eighty miniature 
shingles of a given color scored for 
easy removal. By detaching these 
shingles and pasting them up on the 
visualization sheets any combination 
of design or color may be worked out 
quickly and economically. This en- 
ables the architect to present to his 
client a realistic preview of the roof 
he believes is most harmoniously suit- 
ed. It enables the architect to work 
out an individual roof that will not 
be exactly duplicated on any other 
home. The shingle effect is so in- 
genious that the change 
deemed desirable in the adjustment of 
the design or the toning of color may 
be made with little trouble. 

» back up this idea further there 
has been evolved a “blend roller,” a 


smallest 


built-up circular card showing an at- 
tractive suburban cottage on which, 
through a matched cut-out, five dif- 
ferent color combinations of asbestos 
shingle roofs may be made to appear, 
a mere hint of the combinations avail- 
able with the shingles as now manu- 
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factured. For this K&M has settled 
on two standard blends, one a combi- 
nation of greens and blacks called a 
“Cool Blend”—and the other a com- 
bination of reds, tan and heather called 
a warm blend. This roller makes it 
easy for a dealer to present this color 
story to his prospects without having 
to “individualize” their roofs as the 
architect will with his kit. 

“Two important repeat factors in 
the sale of building materials are the 
architect and the contractor-builder,” 
Henry C. Whittlesey, advertising man- 
ager, Keasbey & Mattison, said, out- 
lining details of the plan. “They are 
the ones to whom we are first di- 
recting our promotion of Color-Tone 
roofs. Approximately 3,000 Color- 
Tone rollers will be distributed to deal- 
ers and applicators who attend our 
regional sales meetings. Thousands of 
the Color-Tone kits will be furnished 
to architects throughout the country. 
This will be backed up by an adver- 
tising campaign which will keep them 
constantly aware of the advantages of 
Color-Tone. Effective placement of 
these Color-Tone kits will be a func- 
tion of Keasbey & Mattison’s district 
managers. This plan, we feel, can not 
only be used effectively in getting 
more business for our present distribu- 
tion but also in getting new distribu- 
tion. We believe that our well 
rounded promotional plans will offer 
inducements and be of interest to 
many firms not now handling our 
products,” he added. 

“A study of the distribution prob- 
lem on our consumer products indi- 
cates that promotional material is re- 
quired at three points,” Mr. Whittlesey 
declared. ‘‘First, there is material re- 
quired to help the dealer or applicator 
sell the home owner; second, material 
to help the distributor sell the dealer 
or applicator; third, material to help 
Keasbey & Mattison sell the distribu- 
tor. There is a definite sales flow at 
each of these points, which, if it is 
maintained, bogs down the whole sales 
plan. That is why we have provided 
promotional material to stimulate this 
flow in each case. 

“In the first classification we have 
developed the program outlined above. 
In the second we have organized the 
district sales meetings and are intro- 
ducing the new program to the distri- 
bution and selling fields through an 
elaborate exhibit of K&M advertising 
and sales promotion material which is 
being shown distributors, dealers and 





LINCOLN 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 





In the promotion of the use of 
electric arc welding on engineer- 
ing structures, The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company is another leader 
using CIVIL ENGINEERING to 
reach the important designers, 
builders, and maintenance engi- 
neers of all branches of this pro- 
fession. 


To do a foundation advertising 
job among the influential factors 
in this field, leading advertisers 
use the direct force of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. 





The Civil Engineer reads 











33 West 39th Street @ New York, NW. Y. 
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applicators in all parts of the United 


sales meetings. The introduction, ex- 

planation and distribution of the ma- 
terial is made by a headquarters rep- 
reseritative at the meeting and the 
K&M district manager in whose ter- 
ritory the meeting is held. 


distributors, dealers and applicators 


this job and will be on the headquarters 


ates in a series of more than fifty 


in the field. 


“Some 3,000 Keasbey & Mattison 


| will have heard the sales story of the an expanded program to help the sale 
I Company by the time this reaches of its industrial products. In com- 
print. Each will have been furnished menting on this, William S. Acuff, 
the requisite promotion material for Jr., K&M’s general sales manager, 
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For Selective Buying .... 


Soundly Based on Technically 
Correct Classification of Products 



















The A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY, with thirty years of ex- 
perience, has followed a policy of an informa- 
tion service which best meets the needs of the 
engineers who receive it. These are an out- 
standing and influential body of men, mem- 
bers of the A.S.M.E., who have established 
most of the standards which are followed 
in the construction of technical prod- 
ucts. 


Descrip- 
Xe 3 tive data 
e features en- 


on salient 
able him to re- 
ducethe number 
the A.S.M.E. Catalog contains of sources. 
many manufacturers’ catalogs, 
complemented by a complete Di- 
rectory of engineering equip- 
ment and materials. 


1 With this background as a guide 


No other con- 

4 solidated Cata- 

log makes so 

certain contact with 

equipment sources as 

the A.S.M.E. Catalog 

Qe because no other Catalog 

lists the names of over 3,500 

manufacturers. This guar- 

antees, at no extra charge, use 

of A.S.M.E. Catalog and hence 
exposure for the advertiser. 


to find the manufac- 

turers of products he 
requires. While listings 
are carried under tech- 
nically correct names 
there is ample cross- 
indexing to guide the 
user in cases of doubt 
regarding phrase- 
ology. 


9 The user is always able 


So many items of equipment and 
materials are available today in 
the mechanical field that it is highly 
important that the engineer have ac- 
curate general information regarding 
all products which might conceivably 
enter into the design or production plan 
upon which he is working. 


Your catalog, either single or multi- 
page, intelligently presented in the 
A.S.M.E. Catalog solves this problem 

satisfactorily for both the engineer and 
your company. 


We urge immediate action for 
the coming 1941 Edition (30th Annual) 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Midwest office: 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


mailing list for further promotion ma- 
terial which will be sent out at stated 
intervals to back up the sales effort 


“In the third classification our na- 
tional advertising, plus our own pro- 
motional efforts with architects and 
builders, will help develop recognition 
for K&M as a leader in the industry.” 

K&M has also developed for 1940 


points out: “Conditions under which 
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sales and merchandising policies hay 
been formulated have changed rapidl) 
in the past decade and we will un 
doubtedly face many more changes i: 
the ten years to come. We are adapt 
ing our sales and merchandising pol 
icies to these changing conditions and 
we propose to back these policies 
they are developed with a well rounded 
and consistent advertising and promo 
tion program that will complement 
and reinforce our marketing pictur: 
and go down the line for our distribu 
tors dealers and applicators. 

“Manufacturers who sell to the 
trade or to industry are well aware of 
the fact that their prosperity directly 
depends on the prosperity of their cus 
tomers. Sales assistance for the dis- 
tributor and dealer results proportion 
ately to the advantage of the supplier 
or manufacturer. Keasbey and Matti 
son’s plan for this year based on these 
facts embodies comprehensive promo 
tion programs both in the industrial 
and consumer fields,” he added. 

The K&M industrial advertising pro- 
gram is broken down into four separate 
categories: First, heat insulation and 
packing advertising; second, corru- 
gated asbestos advertising; third, 
sprayed limpet marine insulation ad- 
vertising; fourth, asbestos-cement 
pressure pipe advertising. In each of 
these classifications the copy plan 
utilizes case histories which drive 
across a performance story of the 
product simply, directly, briefly, ad- 
hering closely to the performance 
data, the advantages and economy, and 
the reliability of the product. In the 
theme of its current industrial copy 
Keasbey & Mattison has anticipated in 
text and form the recently inaugu- 
rated movement of the Associated 
Business Papers to persuade the indus- 
trial advertiser to “tell all” factually 
in their copy. (See IM, Jan. °40, p. 
56.) K&M’s advertising schedule on 
its industrial products is in fifteen 
magazines that cover the important 
industrial factors in the purchase of 
the company’s products, 


Business Paper Editors 
Elect Wooton President 


The National Conference of Busi 
Paper Editors has elected Paul Woot 
Washington correspondent, McGraw’! 
Publishing Company, Inc., president, 
ceeding Roy V. Wright, editor, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer. Others elected were 
James G. Lyne, Railway Age, secret 
treasurer; Frank G. Steinebach, Fou 
Western vice-president, and Sidney 
Kirkpatrick, Chemical & Metallurgica 
gineering, Eastern vice-president 
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What local chapters 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N.LA. A. News 


of the National Industrial 





Survey Members on 


Conference Program 
Members of the National Industrial Ad- 


rtisers Association have voted for a pre 
minance of clinic sessions for the an- 


ial conference to be held at Detroit, May 


18-20. It also is the wish of the members 
it the clinics should be longer and 
iller even if tewer subjects are covered 
1 less time be devoted to general ses 

Ranking first among subjects for dis 
ssion was that of obtaining marketing 
formation, while the matter of codrdinat 

advertising and selling ran a strong 
ond Phillip Ruprecht, McGraw Hill 

Publishing Company, Detroit, is chairman 
the program committee 


Cleveland Elects 
Fortey President 


Harry W. Fortey, advertising director, 
Warner & Swasey, has been elected presi 
dent, Industrial Mar 
keters of Cleveland, 
succeeding Joseph L 
Beltz, Thew Shovel 
Company, Lorain, O 
Others elected are 
Vice-president, C. B 
Cook, manager sales 
promotion, E] w e11- 
Parker Electric Com 
pany; secretary 
treasurer, W. § 
Leech, vice president, 
G. M Basford, Com 
pany, re-elected 

The new board of 





H. W. FORTEY 
governors will com 
pr Chester W. Ruth, Republic Steel 
Corporation; P. C. Sowersby, General 


Electric Company; W. H. Cordes, Amer 
i Steel & Wire Company; E. C. Rob 





erts, The Clark Controller Company; A 
Broggini, National Carbon Company; 
C. B. Cook; Harry W. Fortey; W. S$ 
Leech; and Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc 


Ask N.I.A.A. Conference 


Promotion in House Organs 
Ralph L. Wolfe, Seiler, Wolfe and 


Associates, Detroit, attendance promotion 
chairman for the N.I.A.A. Detroit Con 
ference, Sept. 18-20, is seeking the co- 
Operation of all industrial advertising man- 
agers to have them run advertisements 
promoting the conference in their house 
organs. Electrotypes of prepared ads are 
available in a wide range of sizes and may 
be had from Mr. Wolfe upon application 
and stating type size of page or space to 
be used 


Cincinnati Conference 
Has Large Attendance 


Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers staged 
its second annual advertising conference 
May 21 with an attendance of 135. The 
meeting opened with a luncheon and con 
tinued through dinner with a program 
highlighted with outstanding speakers 
The address of the evening session, “Your 
Business After the War,” by John H 
Van Deventer, president and _ editor, 
The Iron Age, was broadcast over station 
WSAI. 

Other speakers and their subjects were 
Frederick V. Geier, president, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company, “What Man- 
agement Expects of Its Advertising’; Ken 
Akers, vice-president, Griswold-Eshleman 
Company, Cleveland, “So You're in the 
Ad Game, Eh!”; Clarence L. Davis, vice- 
president, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., “Testing the Effectiveness 
of Your Advertising’; Harry Fortey, ad- 
vertising director, Warner & Swasey, 


The men responsible for the second annual conference of the Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers 
are shown here in session planning the program: Ted Brown, Perry-Brown, Inc., vice-chairman; 
Gene Schwarber, Gardner Publications, publicity chairman; Herman Klein, Cincinnati Milling 
Mechine Company, chapter president and general chairman; and Charles Floyd, West Vir- 
ginio Coal & Coke Company, also publicity. For pictures of meeting see pages 42 and 80 
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The August issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
will be devoted to a detailed 
write-up of the plants of the 


Weirton Steel Co. 


This will include the Coal 
Mines, Ore Mines, Transporta- 
tion, Coke Ovens, Blast Fur- 
Rolling 


naces, Open Hearths, 
Mills and Warehouse. 


Undoubtedly you have § fur- 
nished equipment to Weirton, so 
you will wish to be represented 


in this issue. 
Forms close July 20th. 
Make your reservation now. 
Regular rates will apply. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, 


PENNA. 














FORGING 


50,000 airplanes and other 
defense measures mean hun- 
dreds of tons of forgings 
and heat treated parts 

Forging and heat treating 
plants will need consider- 
able new equipment to han- 
dle this avalanche of new 
business. 

You can make immediate 
contact with those who will 
specify this equipment by 
placing your advertisement 
in the only paper specifi- 
cally serving these plants 


HEAT TREATING AND FORGING 
Published by 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 


“MEAT TREATING 1000 DIFFERENT PARTS” Hit} 
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WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA—June 23-27 


330 


ROADS AND STREETS, the lead- 
ing magazine of the highway field, 
the top-of-the-schedule choice of 
advertisers who wisely want eco- 
nomic coverage of all sections of 
that field, bids you welcome to 
the most progressive advertising 
center in America. 


ROADS AND STREETS 


A Gillette Publication 


So. Wells St CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ri AST year, through the appli- 


200 EXTRA PAGES 


tint tag / 





cation of some simple basic 
ideas — one of my clients in- 
creased his linage 200 pages 
— jumping from second to first 
place in his field. These same 
ideas applied to your publica- 
tion might bring a substantial 
increase in your billing. Why 
not investigate? There is no 
charge for preliminary inter- 
views and I'll appreciate the 
chance to tell my story. Write 
me TODAY! 


HARRY H. COSTELLO 
Publishers’ Consultant 


Daily News Bldg. Chicago 


Suite 1900 








. 


Sales Promotion + Circulation Management 


Market Analyses + 
Special Editions + Format and Production 


Readership Research 





Appraisals and Financing > 
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Cleveland, “Dollars and Sense Direct 
Mail”; C. J. Coward and Stanley Willer, 
The Ralph H. Jones Company, “How to 
Get Ads Off the Page and Into the Pros- 
pect’s Mind”; and Charles McDonough, 
Combustion Engineering Company, New 
York, N.LA.A president, “The Needs 
and Opportunities of Industrial Adver- 
tising Men.” 


Pinkerton Heads 
New Jersey Chapter 


Fred H. Pinkerton, sales promotion 
manager, Mechanical Goods Division, 
U. §. Rubber Company, New York, has 
been elected presi- 
dent, Industrial 
Marketers of New 
Jersey, suceeding 
Richard §S. Hayes, 
The Okonite Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J. 
Other officers elect- 
ed are: Wallace W. 
King, Wallace W. 
King Advertising 
Agency, Clifton, 
N. J.,  vice-presi- 
dent, Philip Barnes, 
Weston = _ Electrical 
Instrument Com- 
pany, Newark, 
Charles V. Allen, John 
C. Dolph Company, Newark,  treas- 
urer; Robert S. Bubb, Lock Joint Pipe 
Company, Ampere, N. J., secretary. Di- 
rectors elected: For two-year terms, Samuel 
E. Gold, Lignum-Vitae Products Corpora- 
tion, Jersey City, and Cuyler Stevens, J. T. 
Maloney, Inc., New York; one-year term, 
Nicholas Gassaway, Crocker-Wheeler Elec- 
tric Mfg. Company, Ampere, N. J., and 
Harold W. Kloth, Diehl Mfg. Company, 
Elizabethport, N. J. James S. Cawley, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, was elected director for associates. 





F. H. PINKERTON 


vice-president 


Webster Discusses Launching 
New Products 


“New products are not to be defined as 
an entirely new business into which a com- 
pany might expand, but those which could 
be manufactured by a company’s present 
equipment and sold by its existing sales 
force,” Forrest U. Webster, Union Metal 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
told the Industrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh last month. He described the 
manner in which many companies, seeing 
the market for a current product collapse 
during depression conditions, search for 
others which could be made with little 
change in existing equipment. There are 
many sources in which new product ideas 
may be found, Mr. Webster stated, draw- 
ing attention to space salesmen, the records 
of the patent office, business paper editors, 
and general talk among friends 

When any company considers the adop- 
tion of a new product, it is important that 
it be checked carefully to determine the 
demand for it. Whether it is seasonable, 
within a certain price range, and capable 
of being manufactured with a guarantee of 
satisfactory service are some of the points 
to be studied, Mr. Webster advised. Ex- 
isting trade practices, discounts and chan- 
nels of distribution and the competitive 
features surrounding the product should be 
given serious consideration 

The organizational set-up of the com- 
pany should be thoroughly educated about 
all phases of the new product from produc- 
tion to the shipping room, with constant 








A.F.A. Industrial 
Departmental 


@ FOUR outstanding speakers 
feature the industrial advertising d 
partmental to be held in conjuncti 
with the 36th annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 2 
27. The meeting will start with 
luncheon Tuesday, June 25, at whic 
Raymond Moley, contributing edit 
Newsweek, will talk on “Taking [r 
and Giving It.” 

Speakers for the afternoon session 
and their subjects are: R. O. East 
man, New York, “The What and 
How of Readership Surveys”; W. J. 
Shine, Ross Federal Research Corpora- 
tion, New York, “What Can We Ex- 
pect from Industrial Research”; and 
J. M. McKibbin, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. 
“How We Integrate Advertising with 
Selling.” 

The departmental is sponsored by 


Company, Pittsburgh, 


the Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Chicago Chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Frederic I. Lackens, The Hays Cor- 
poration, Michigan City, Ind., is pro- 
gram chairman. 


reference being made to the critical atti 
tude of all buyers toward any new product. 
Management should also be aware that 
extra sales and advertising expense will be 
required to establish any new product, and 
that it will be necessary to spend money 
to educate salesmen on methods of han- 
dling new products, Mr. Webster further 
pointed out. Thoroughly prepared and 
effective advertising should back the 
launching of any new product 


Wank Elected President 


Northern California 

Melville E. Wank, Wank & Wank, 5a 
Francisco advertising agency, has beet 
elected president of the Industrial Mar 
keters of Northern 
California, succeed 
ing Arthur F. King, 
Western Constru 
tion News. Other 
new officers re 
Herbert A. S$ 
Yuba Mig. ‘ 
pany, vice-pres! 
dent, and Joseph B 


Wallace, N \ 
Ayer & Son, re 
tary-treasurer i 
rectors elected are 
M. E. WANK H J Bennett 
lumbia Steel 


pany; John W 
terson, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com; 
Gordon W. Monfort, Caterpillar Tr 
Company, and William A. Brewer, Br 
Weeks Advertising Agency. 

E. L. Mathy, Victor Equipment m¢ 
pany, and R. T. Reinhardt, Cali 4 
Corrugated Culvert Company, were se 


lected for directorships in the N.LA 
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D. Clinton Grove, Blaw-Knox Company, and 
Forrest U. Webster, The Union Metal Mfg. 
Company, Canton, O., enjoy a good story 
after dinner at a meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Industrial Advertising Council last month 
at which Mr. Webster was guest speaker 


Terry Tells Milwaukee 
About Advertising Control 


How to get better results from advertis- 
ing expenditures and how to convince 
management that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between advertising appropria- 
tions and sales was revealed in an address 
by Harry Terry, McJunkin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, before the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers last 
month. 

Using the application of his original 
principles to the management of the Wau- 
kesha Motor Company's advertising, Mr. 
Terry, with the aid of detailed charts, 
howed how a reduction of the advertis- 
ing appropriation could not be expected to 
improve profits, but how an increase of 
advertising expenditures might be expected 
to increase profits. The charts further re- 
vealed what percentage of sales should be 
pent for advertising to give the most 
rofit and how Waukesha Motor Company 

ld have made more profit in 1939 by 
eallocation of its advertising appropria- 


sper 


Since, like many other capital goods 
manufacturers, Waukesha manufactures a 
variety of models upon which the manu- 
facturing profit varies according to the 
number of units sold, the condition of the 
market, and promotional costs, it was 
found that when the advertising appropria- 
tion was distributed as a cost among the 


different models and prices set accordingly, 


volume orders showed greater profits. This 
proved, according to Mr. Terry, that to 
further increase profit, special orders 


should bear a large proportion of the ad- 
vertising appropriation by the simple ex- 
pedient of setting the sales price higher 
to cover the actual cost necessary to pro- 
such sales. 

Continuous checking of advertising re- 
sults to assure that advertising expenditures 
are obtaining the greatest value for the 


amount of money spent should be made 
by contacting readers of advertising, by 
checking inquiries received, and by study- 


ing available readership surveys, Mr. Terry 
lurther advised. 


Werns Advertising 
Men to Be Alert 


» industrial advertising man needs a 

nt re-birth of enthusiasm for his job, 
Bennet Chapple, assistant to the president, 
American Rolling Mills Company, Middle- 
town, O., warned the members of the In- 
Gustrial Advertisers Association of Toronto 
fast month. The industrial advertiser has 
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a “telling” job to do, and should leave 
the “selling” job to salesmen, he advised. 

“What are we advertising men doing 
about the marked advancements that are 
taking place in all branches of industry?” 
Mr. Chapple questioned. “The day of the 
“go-getter’ is through,” he declared. ‘*To- 
day it is the ‘go-giver’ who is the success- 
ful man, and we should measure our jobs 
against the amazing developments in in- 
dustry, and be the evangelists of these tre- 
mendous forward movements.” 

Good industrial advertising departments, 
Mr. Chappel stated, have become an essen- 
tial. Some advertising managers, however, 
have set their own boundaries, while others 
with creative instincts and vision are tak- 
ing their departments forward as they rec- 
ognize opportunities to help their com- 
panies. 


Dr. Edie Predicts Upward 
Trend in Business 


“The current downward trend of the 
stock market creates a false impression as 
business is definitely upward,” stated Dr. 
Lionel D. Edie before the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers of Philadelphia last 
month. “Electionwise,” said Dr. Edie, 
“the outlook will be for continuance of the 
large spending agencies and social reforms 
regardless of which political party takes 
power and increased expenses for home 
defenses.” 


Chapters Set 
Outing Dates 


The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, will hold its annual outing at 





WIE /MPRASE 
W ORCULATION/ 


The paid circulation of INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL has increased so substantially during 
the past year that it has been necessary to in- 
crease the edition several times. 


Commencing with the June issue, we are glad to 
announce the circulation of INGENIERIA INTER- 
NACIONAL will be 12,000 copies each month. 


The circulation on the new basis shows an 
increase of 41.18% over that on which all present 


advertising was bought! 


* 


* 


Is your company going after business in the Spanish-reading 
markets? INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL can help you! 


INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL 


A *B. P. I. C. Specialized Export Magazine, Established in 1919. 
Published by 


*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES — 16 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston; 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; General Motors Bidg., Detroit; 68 Post St., 
San Francisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles; 101! Rhodes-Harverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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' A PAPER THAT REACHES 
i ALL FACTORS POSSESSING 
i PURCHASING POWER AND 
INFLUENCE. 
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PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE 
OF INDUSTRY 


100% SELECTIVITY 


You believe in strict control of 
| He bhce) altel! 


Magazine — 


for an Industrial 
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Coverage just as important! 
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Charles McDonough, N.I.A.A. president, addressed the afternoon session of the second annua! 


conference of the Cincinnati 
tunities of Industrial Advertising Men.” 


Stanley Willer, The Ralph H. Jones Company, who spoke on 
and Charles L. Floyd, The West Virginia Coal & Coke C 


and Into the Prospect's Mind,” 


Plandome Golf Club, Long Island, June 
19. Edwin F. Thayer, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is chairman 


Advertisers’ 


1 
I 
i ngineering 


Chicago, has announced June 21 as the 
date of its annual meeting, election and 
outing to be held at Tam-O-Shanter 
Country Club J. H. Robinson, Penton 


C om! vercial en Agency, 


are lil C harge of arran men 


n arat, 


Publishing Company, and “a A Geb 
sil 


Western New Ae 
Re-Elects E. V. Creagh 
E. V. Creagh, sales promtion mana 


ger, 


American Cha and Cable Company, 
Bri p Ci was re-elected presi 


dustrial Ad- 
Mar 


dent, Ir 


vertising and 


keting Council of 
Western New Eng- 
land last month 
Other ofhcers elect 
é 1 were A W 
Tucke The Henry 
cs I NNsoNn oF 
Sons Company, 
N e W Haven, re 
elected first Vice 


president; D. M 
Davidson, Fafnir 
Bearing Company, 
New Britain, second 
vice president; and 
Inc., 

Te elected 
Torrington 
Conn., and 





E. V. CREAGH 


Galen Snow, Snow, 
Springtield, Mass., 
treasurer Alexis Doste 


Mig. Company, Torrington, 


Bates & Orme, 
secretary 
The T 


E. N. Bidwell, Whitney Chain Company 
Hartford, were elected directors of the 
council for a term of two years 


In review! g the progress made by the 


group — its first year as a chapter 
of N A Mr. Creagh — attention 
to the fact that thé organization had grown 


from a _ small beginning last September to 
ve Connecticut and 


industrial advertis- 


a membership of fifty-fi 
Wester! Sines ichusetts 
arketir “’ mel 


ing and 1 


Chicago Puts on 
Philadelphia Proof Clinic 


Twenty cast studi tl e eflectiveness 
of industrial aden as prepared by 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila 
delphia, for its “Proof Clinic” (See IM, 
April, p. 62), were presented to the May 
meeting of Engineering Advertisers Ass« 
ciation, Chicago, under the direction of 
Ralph O. McG Ed INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETIN Assisting in the program 


were 


Industrial Advertisers, 
Others in the view at the left are: C. J. Coward and 


Association, 
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May 21, on "The Needs and Oppc 


“How to Get Ads Off the Pace 


Allan L. Percy, advertising manag 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, N 
Chicago, Ill.; W. Lane Witt, in cha: 


of industrial advertising and sales pr 
tion, Crane Co.; C. N. Kirchner, ad 
tising manager, Independent Pneun 


Tool Company; Anthony De Young 
vertising manager, Whiting Corporat 
Harvey, Ill.; R. B. Thomas, assistant 1 
promotion, Sullivan Machi 
Company, Michigan City, Ind.; R 
Lund, assistant advertising manager, A 
tin-Western Road Machinery Compa 
Aurora, Ill.; Carl A. Bloom, adverti 
! Appleton Electric Comp: 
LeRoy B. Evans, advertising mana 
LaSalle Steel Ci ipany and H. W. BI! 
kenship, Jr., par 5 sing manager, Gr 
Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., East Chicago, | 


Wright Elected Head of 


Business Paper Association 

V. Wright, vice-president and 
Simmons ese sme Publisi 

New 


ager sales 


manager, 


Roy 
retary, 
Corporation, 

Y< ok. was elected 
president of Asso- 


ciated Business Pa- 


pers, Inc., at the 
organization's an- 
nual meeting at Hot 
Springs, Va., last 


month. Mr 
succeeds Mason 
Britton, vice-chair- 
man, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing C 


Wright 


om? 





pany, who was ele- 
vated to chairman 
of the board, a R. V. WRIGHT 
newly created post 


designed to maintain a continuity of ef 
in the association's activity 

Other ofhcers elected are Vice I 
dent, W J Rooke, pre sident, W R 
Smith Publishing Company, Atlanta; t 


Earl L 


urer, Shaner, president and tr 
urer, The Penton Publishing Comp 
Clevelan Stanley A. Knisely was 


elected executive vice-president 
Kingsley L. Rice, president, Tech 
Publishing Company, Chicago, was elk 
to the board of directors in addition 
following, who were re-elected: André 
Haire, Haire Publishing Company, 
York; Edgar A. Becker, vice-president 
treasurer, The Industrial Press, New } 
Charles E. Price, treasurer, Keeney | 
lishing Company, Chicago, and C 
Musselman, president, Chilton Comp 
} 


hil >] 
I hiladelp! 


N 


ia 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Effective with the June issue, Metal In- 
dustry will be known as Metal Finishing. 
T change is being made to more ac- 

tely define the field of the publication 
which has been serving as the metal finish 
ndustry for more than a generation. 

ee 

nneth Cloud, formerly vice-president, 
been elected president of the Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Company, Chicago, pub- 
lisher of Jobber Topics and Super Service 
succeeding the late Herbert S. 








a 


Station 


Roy D. Brown, formerly advertising 
iger, has been elected vice-president 
| Miss P. Ketchum, formerly secretary, 
been elected secretary-treasurer. 


. 

Effective with the July issue, Municipal 
Sanitation will be known as Sewage Works 
Engineering and Municipal Sanitation. 
There will be no change in editorial policy 

than an increased emphasis on in- 
ial wastes. 
* 
Illumination, a quarterly, has been 


launched by Illumination Publishing Co., 
New York. Each issue will be devoted to 
thorough treatment of a specific type of 


€ 
Effective with the May issue, Northwest- 


weler reduced its page size from 


834x11l/y inches to 6x8!/y inches. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 12] 


Challenge to Publisher 


Advertisers, agencies, and publish- 
ers have contributions to make to this 
from their exclusive 


problem expe- 


riences. Individual efforts cannot suc- 
ceed without access to collective ex- 
periences, or without codperative 
guidance in methods. 

No measurement of net readership 
will be universally accepted until it 
can be audited as accurately as net 
circulation, There are definite com- 
petitive risks for publishers in unor- 


ganized haphazard attempts to solve 


this problem by a variety of methods 
which may provoke controversy and 
destructive criticism. 

coéperative circulation audit 
groups are the oldest fact-gathering 
bodies in advertising. Their prestige 
ind resources would lend authority to 
market and net circulation measure- 
ments. Their existing facilities and 
Personnel are capable of constructive 
sv Ice. 


Audit Accuracy Essential 


intity of circulation has played 
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an important part in the purchase of 


advertising since the general—and fre- 
quently healthy—circulation declines 
during Advertisers 
and agents looked at advertising media 
values in terms of both the amount of 
Costs per 


the depression. 


circulation and the rate. 
1,000 circulation were employed to 
measure relative values. Publishers in- 
creasingly quoted a circulation basis 
for current rates. 

This trend has naturally emphasized 
the necessity for accuracy in circula- 
tion audit bureau reports. In many 
cases, thorough audit methods de- 
manded inspection of records kept by 
wholesalers, agents, or 
other outside distributors. Audit bod- 
ies have the power to secure access to 


subscription 


such outside records by ruling that 
publication members’ contracts with 
such distributors provide for audit of 
the distributors’ records. 

Discrepancies are also frequently un- 
covered by audit groups through veri- 
fying questionnaires to subscribers or 
buyers. When classified by channels 
of sale, results are not only valuable 
confirmations for the auditing organ- 
ization, but may give the publisher 
useful facts on the quality of reader- 
ship produced by various sales methods. 

Advertisers and agencies obtain cer- 
tain “verification” data on publica- 
tions when they coupon advertising 
or interview known subscribers. In- 
explicable cases of insufficient returns 
of inadequate recognition of the pub- 
lication should be reported and inves- 
tigated not only by the publisher, but 
by the audit group. Voluntary re- 
ports of this type are an important 
individual contribution which mem- 
bers may perform for their audit or- 
ganizations. 

Today, an audited circulation total 
is an essential part of the publication’s 
Should the 


publication suspend due to failure, 


contractual obligation. 
merger, or sale, advertisers in current 
issues require audits to define the value 
The 


Pp rotect 


received under their contracts. 
auditing organizations can 
this right by more specific safeguards, 
such as advanced payment of auditing 
charges or compulsory special audits. 


Cost of Service 

Distributor audits, increased verifi- 
cation research, and special auditing 
will increase audit bureau costs. But 
their value in safe-guarding the ad- 
vertisers’ space investment and pro- 
tecting legitimate publishers is obvi- 
ous. Although advertiser and agency 














SUCCESSEL 
MARKETING 


SEARS SALES 
BOOSTED 


1939 sales of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany were the largest in their history. 





For the first eleven months Sears’ in- 
crease was 44% greater than the cor- 
responding increase of their nearest 
competitor. 


An important factor in Sears’ rec- 
ord growth, according to published 
statements of officials of the Company, 
was their new liberal credit policy. 


It was the privilege of the Arthur 
C. Weick Company to serve Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, as market an- 
alysts, in the study of their credit sit- 
uation. 


The Arthur C. Weick Company, 20 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, also list 
among their clients such companies as, 
Chicago Mail Order Company, Norge 
Corporation, Morse Chain Company, 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation, and many others. 


WEICK SERVICE 
HIGHLY VALUED 


The Arthur C. Weick Company 
makes studies of nearly every type of 
marketing problem from the simplest 
questionnaire surveys to the highly 
complex distribution 
and offers consultation on each func- 
tion of marketing and distribution. 
Here are three reasons why Weick re- 
search offers exceptional value: 


investigations, 


1. Eleven years of practical ex- 
perience applied to a rare combi- 
nation of technical research and 
sound marketing counsel. 


2. Advanced methods and tech- 
niques custom-built to meet each 
different, individual situation. 


3. Specialization on marketing 
and sales problems exclusively. 


Without obligation Weick experts 
are glad to discuss marketing or sales 
problems with responsible executives. 


Just drop Weick a line on your let- 
terhead and he will arrange to make 
your acquaintance. (Advertisement) 
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0O2Z2-W-ADM<OP 


Tested by the cold facts of comparative 
analysis, Prr AND QUARRY can give you 
maximum coverage for your advertising 
dollar. This “First Paper’ in the non- 
metallic-minerals field maintains its lead, 
year after year, in net paid producer 


circulation .. . in plant coverage... in 
number of individual subscribers .. . in 
volume of advertising . . . in exclusive 
advertisers. 







Free market 


survey of 
Write for your products 
rate card ++.On request 


and analysis 
of distribution 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building CHICAGO 











over 10,000 screens 


Before High-grade 


Are Ready for Your Films 





YOU CAN REACH THEM 
Through Our 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


® Selective Booking 

® Guaranteed Circulation 

® Special Promotion 

@ Advance Notice and Reports 


COST — from $1.00 to 
$1.50 per showing. 
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shares of audit costs are nominal, they 
might be voluntarily increased if spe- 
cific additional services of this type 
were offered. 

Progress Through Cooperation 

The codperative advertising groups 
have frequently advanced advertising 
standards beyond the original aims of 
the group. More frequent interchange 
of points-of-view and collective plan- 
ning by representatives from advertis- 
ers, publishers, and agencies lead to 
broader definitions of objectives and 
increased usefulness. 

The Controlled Circulation Audit, 
one of the newer codperative groups, 
has illustrated this natural expansion 
of objectives and services. The order- 
ly growth of this audit bureau to the 
present total of 130 publication mem- 
bers is largely due to the soundness of 
the original definition of a “controlled 
circulation” publication as one “ren- 
dering an editorial service to a specific 
industry, business, trade, or profession 
with clearly defined limits.” 


Publications with more than thirty 
per cent paid subscriptions were orig- 
inally excluded, but it was soon recog- 
nized that editorial service and audit- 
able coverage of a specific field were 
the first requirements of eligibility. 
Accordingly, the maximum limit of 
paid circulation was raised to fifty per 
cent, and the entire identified, con- 
trolled circulation within a field was 
audited without distinction between 
“paid” and “free.” This step elim- 
inated the ‘““No Man’s Land” between 
A.B.C. and C.C.A. eligibility _ re- 
quirements and permits every business 
publication to join an audit group— 
if it chooses! 

Advertisers and agents are now able 
to ask for either one of these circula- 
tion audits from business papers. Yet 
among the 1,700 business publications 
listed in Standard Rate and Data Serv- 
ice, 1,200 are not audited! That the 
audited group includes the bulk of 
advertising revenue is only partially 
reassuring. 


Measurement of Markets 


With the steady accumulation of 
vital facts on trade, industry, and pro- 
markets, the C.C.A. has 
striven to secure more accurate and 
complete definitions of the field reached 
by each publication. A special para- 
graph in the C.C.A. reports asks for 
numerical definitions of the size of the 
field, classifying the units within it by 


fessional 
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function, size, credit rating, or buying 
power. Any helpful source or author- 
ity may be quoted, including the pu 
lisher’s own estimates. These facts arc 
valuable aids to selective selling and 
serve other merchandising purpos 
This information is still inadequate 
reported by many publications 
though codperative efforts to secure 
will be increased as new 1940 census 
figures become available. 

Occupational and industrial break- 
downs of total circulation are critical 
factors in media selection. Shortly 
after the founding of the C.C.A., 
the sample requirement for these anal- 
yses was raised to a full 100 per cent 
of the publication’s list; unclassified or 
miscellaneous circulation was excluded 
from the net total. 

Additional safeguards to accuracy 
and completeness have been incorpo- 
rated into C.C.A. auditing methods; 
numerical deviations from averages are 
emphasized in the totals for both state 
and occupational breakdowns ; reports 
of net additions and removals from 
mailing lists are now compulsory; per- 
manent stencil systems are mandatory; 
separate mailing permits for each pub- 
lication member are obligatory. 

There are eighteen C.C.A. directors 
—eight from advertisers, five from ad- 
vertising agencies, and five publishers. 
During its existence, the Board of 
Directors has never been divided along 
vocational lines on a fundamental is- 
sue; at no time, for example, have the 
publisher directors differed as a body 
with advertiser and agency representa- 


tives. 


Where Present Cooperative 
Groups Can Help 

Today’s changing sales methods call 
for more effective codrdination of ad- 
vertising with other merchandising 
forces. Planning must begin with the 
buyer’s viewpoint; advertising must 
increasingly be put to work for the 
distributor. 

To help solve these problems, wider 
use will be made of modern research 
in the fields of marketing, media, and 
merchandising. All workers in adver- 
tising—manufacturers, publishers, and 
agencies—have essential contributions 
to make. 

The fields for coédperative etiort 
which should receive first attention 
are those of broader circulation aud! 
ing, research on “net” circulation nd 
readership, practical marketing «reas 
for sales and circulation analysis, and 





















led 





local merchandising of advertising 
coverage. 

The existing coéperative circulation 
groups have tested facilities for the 
statistical compilation of media and 
market factors. The experience of 
their managements and directorates 
embraces all points-of-view in the in- 
dustry. 

Fewer technical distinctions are 
made, today, between types of media. 
Radio, publications, display—each of- 
fers a highway to the sales goal. Ulti- 
mately, the industry may seek to define 
a common unit measurement of “net” 
circulation for all media. There is no 
evidence that it is impossible to find a 
“common denominator” for all adver- 
tising circulation values. Such a pro- 
gram for future needs would require 
seasoned judgment and experimental 
research. Consideration would be 
given to the advantages of a single 
audit organization for all media. 


Such research is certain to produce 
highly competitive media comparisons. 
The value and constructive use of the 
findings would depend upon the col- 
lective experience and accuracy of the 
group assembling them. Interests of 
media and advertisers alike would call 
for statistical integrity of the type as- 
sociated with existing audit organiza- 
tions. 

To date, audit groups have drawn 
a definite line between “quantitative” 
and “qualitative” auditing—between 
“factual” and “promotional” report- 
ing. 

Perhaps it is the will of their mem- 
bership to maintain this policy. Cer- 
tainly the accuracy and integrity of 
their present work should not be 
jeopardized by controversial experi- 
mentation, 

But these groups represent large in- 
vestments of men and money from 
all ranks of the advertising industry. 
If it is not practical to expand under 
their normal operating plans, can they 
set up semi-detached “Research” or 
“Development” departments? Such 
groups, benefitting from available 
technical facilities and guided by man- 
agement and directors’ experiences, 
might make more rapid progress than 
individual, independent efforts. 

nd what of the cost? Like deter- 
mination of basic policies, this is a 
Problem for all of us who are mem- 
bers. Increases in dues would be nec- 
essary to pay for developmental re- 
search or other services desired by the 


me bership. 
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There are less than 500 advertiser 
and agency members of the two audit 
bureaus today. This may partially be 
due to the fact that audit reports, 
which are their only product, are 
available direct from publishers, and 
tabulated in directories. But another 
reason may be their static policies on 
adding other services to meet some of 
the larger problems comforting their 
industry today. 





Based on address before Annual Meet- 
ing of Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
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Dumore’s Sales Theme 


ple returns in the last part of 1939, 
for we did not have to recover as 
much ground as our competitors did, 
and we were in a healthier position to 
enjoy the business increase. 

The 1940 Dumore motor campaign 
continues to be based upon the “Ex- 
tra Power Hours” slogan. This time 
we use the comparison of endurance. 
Basically similar to the 1938 campaign 
which used news illustrations, our cur- 
rent program has the slogan “Speaking 
of Endurance” for our headline with 
the logo “Extra Power Hours” promi- 
nently displayed. 

All this time we have been talking 
about business paper advertising and 
how we have held to our story. Our 
direct mail program likewise carries 
along the same degree of success and 
pounding on the central theme. 

Broadsides, envelope stuffers, and 
our latest airplane brochure all stress 
the same story. You will notice that 
in our direct mail campaign we built 
our story on the slogan and the illus- 
tration of our points of advantage. 

We found that stressing these points 
of advantage definitely made the read- 
ers conscious of them for in corre- 
spondence we were often asked for 
more details regarding this or that 
point. 

Because of the strength found in 
our publication advertisements, we re- 
printed them in booklet form supple- 
menting the ads with copy and illus- 
trations of the basic sales program. 

An interesting development of our 
motor business is our drive for recog- 
nition in the aircraft industry. We 
have gained this through literature de- 
signed exclusively for that industry. 
Our airplane brochure which is illus- 
trated herewith has done a remarkable 
job along these lines. For instance, one 
small motor prospect who had been 




















































The 
Metal Working 
Industry! 


Over 28,500 copies 
mailed every month to 
the key executives in 
this key industry. 


“Tell your stony 
in the Blue Book” 








Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SUSPECTS OR 
PROSPECTS? 


No matter how good your direct 








mail promotion copy, your results 
depend on the quality and accur- 
acy of the names on your list. 








WAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 






Hundreds of the leading industria 
marketers use McGraw-Hill Lists 
to insure maximum results from 
their direct mail promotion. 
Ask for the handy reference file-folder de- 
scribing these lists and how they are built 


and maintained—also for a copy of “Testing 
Direct Mail in the Laboratory.” 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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“Fortnightly” 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Reaching EVERY Independent Tele- 
phone Company in the United States 
EVERY month. 


to get in first issue—July |. 


Copy must be rushed 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER Pub. Corp. 
7720 Sheridan Road 


Chicago 





ll The COAL 
| INDUSTRY 


| is in a Buying 
| Mood. Contact 
| it through its Ae- 
| eepted Medium 


> THE 


Qanican 





NEW YORK—Whitehall Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 





























MODERN PLANT BUILDINGS 


Milk companies erect and maintain modern 
plant buildings. Most milk companies use 
plant visitation sales promotion. Our read- 
ers constitute a good market for building 

. materials and equip- 

ment and building 

ilk Plan maintenance supplies. 

Write for sample copy 

Monthly 327 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
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tising material. Business” 
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contacted regularly by our sales rep- 
resentative for several years became a 
quantity buyer shortly after reading 
this book, having been impressed with 
the acceptance of the product by the 
aviation industry. This, we believe, is 
a splendid example of the effectiveness 
of advertising and how it may be of 
definite assistance to the sales division. 

Users of small motors, as the fore- 
going indicates, will accept aviation 
approval as satisfactory and for that 
reason we are featuring a full-color 
four-motor airplane scene on a special 
calendar which will be distributed la- 
ter in the year to small motor users. 
Furthermore, we have had our adver- 
tising department design a special let- 
terhead for the motor correspondents 
who handle mail with aircraft builders. 

This discussion has been confined 
to our advertising to the consuming 
public, but there is still another phase 
that is of extreme interest to manage- 
ment. As our motor business increased 
it was necessary to add new employes 
to carry on production. The neces- 
sity for educating these employes to 
our precision methods became quite 
apparent. These new men had to be 
schooled along the same high quality 
lines of thinking as our original group. 
To establish this line of thought post- 
ers similar to the one illustrated, were 
placed throughout the plant. These 
gave our employes a sense of respon- 
sibility and made each worker strive 
to do a better job. 

As a result of this selling program 
several new lines of motors have been 
developed. We have prominently and 
actively taken a place in motor sales 
to the ever growing aircraft industry. 
Our volume last year was sixty per 
cent ahead of 1938. Present indica- 
tions will find 1940 ahead of that 
record. 

Much of the improvement in sales 
can be attributed to a strong adver- 
tising program. Strange enough this 
whole program was based on a simple 
interview with the man behind the 
bench. A factory worker in his de- 
sire to tell why the product he is 


better, expressed the 


building is 
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Save Money With Vari-Typer 


Thousands of business organizations are saving 
money by using the Vari-Typer... 
Type Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 
machine reduces composition and printing 
costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, folders, 
for either Mimeograph or Offset reproduction. 
Investigate the savings possible in your business. 
WRITE 
folio “How You Can Save Money With Vari-Typer 
. with actual samples of work produced. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 Sixth Avenue 


the composing 


TODAY fer new demonstration port- 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











thought which when crystallized, gave 
us the theme “Extra Power Hours.” 
The publication campaign for « 
small motors has so far been confined 
to these business papers: American | 
porter, Electrical Manufacturing, | 
dustrial Equipment News; Mac/ 
Design, and Product Engineering. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 28] 


Integrating Advertising 


realize the importance of integrating 
their advertising with the selling of 
their company, although I am sure 

majority of them have the ability to 
do so if they will apply themselves to 
It is going to take a 
to keep 
to improve his position, and 


the problem. 
smart advertising manager 
pace, 
most important, perhaps, to raise his 
annual salary from the pitiful aver- 
age level of the present day. 

The advertising manager must take 
up life with the sales manager. He 
must dog the sales manager’s foot- 
steps, eat with him, travel with him, 
sleep with him, if necessary, so that 
he will know the innermost problems 
of the sales manager, of his company, 
and of his company’s customers. He 
must glean from the sales manager the 
sales advice and sales information with- 
out which it’s not possible to prepare 
industrial advertising. He must make 
himself the mass contact sales man- 
ager for his company, appreciated, re- 
spected, and sought out not only by 
the sales manager and sales force but 
also by his company’s management. 
By developing such integration of ad- 
vertising and selling thought, psychol- 
ogies and policies, the industrial ad- 
vertising manager will make himself, 
and the mass contact for which he is 
responsible, a vital, virile, and indis- 
pensable force which will win recog- 
nition as a prime element in the ad- 
vertising, sales, and management coun- 


cils of his company. 


How can sales portfolios be used 
fectively to integrate advertising u 
selling activities? 

Ralph Hanes, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, New York: A sales portfolio 1s 
a graphic presentation of a sales story, 


’ 
thy 


containing a group of facts or mate- 
rials organized to help you and your 
salesmen put across a definite sales 
story—a graphic sales assistant to any- 
one who wants to do a specific sale 
job. 

The character of a portfolio should 
vary, depending upon the type of 
people to whom the portfolio will be 
uncer 


directed, the circumstances 
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pre 


which it will be presented, and the 
ability of the man who is going to 
use it to tell that story. 

\ sales portfolio should merchan- 
dise the entire advertising story to the 
throughout — the 
country. It should have enough in- 


sales organization 


formation in it to tell the story, to 
tell all, to tell completely. It is one 
thing to be able to tell your story to 
a group of men or an individual ex- 
ecutive, if you wish to do it, but if 
you walk in with a portfolio and tell 
your story, those whom you have con- 
tacted will get only a certain num- 
ber of the points and retain them. If 
you leave a copy, however, you will 
get a great deal more value from it 
because they will have an opportunity 
to look it over and to study it more 
carefully after you have left. 

The value of a portfolio is enhanced 
by the salesman’s appreciation of its 


poss bilities. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 30] 


Evaluating Results 


How should advertising results, once 
evaluated, be presented to the manage- 
ment, the sales department, members 
of the sales force? What can you say 
about the trend toward evaluation of 
advertising results and what it signi- 
fies? 

definite 
trend toward evaluating advertising 


Mr. Giellerup: There is 


results, and it is a very strong one. 
Ten or fifteen years ago there were no 
such efforts as those of today. There 
was no copy readership check-up, no 
committee or copy testing. 

In answer to “How should results, 
once evaluated, be presented?” it’s al- 
most as hard to present those results 
properly as it is to obtain them, fre- 
quently because they are in conflict 
with the organization’s idea of how 
the advertising should be prepared. Un- 
less you have the organization’s under- 
standing and sympathy, they will 
never let you go ahead and publish 


the in the way that will be most 
effective with your prospects. A sim- 
ple logy is to get those in your or- 
ganization to put themselves in the 
Prospect’s shoes, and get them to talk 
to the buyer in such a way that he 
will understand what you have done 
and how you have done it. In this 
Way buyer will understand and use 
the mation that you have discov- 
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Industrial 
expositions 








June 3-6. Confectionery Industries Expo- 
sition, New York. 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

June 3-6. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Cincinnati. 11 Park 
Place New York. 

June 4-7. American Association of In- 
dustrial Physicians and Surgeons with 
Am. Conference on Occupational Dis- 
eases & Industrial Hygiene, New York, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

June 5-7. National Federation of Sales 
Executives, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia. 722 Stock Exchange Bldg. 

June 11-14. Radio Parts National Trade 
Show, Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

June 14-15. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Syracuse, N. Y. 80- 
59 16l1st St., Jamaica, N. Y. 

June 18-20. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 54 N. 
Main St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 

June 19-21. National Association of Build- 
ing Owners & Mers., New York. 134 
South La Salle St., Chicago. 

June 19-22. American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Asbury Park, N. J. 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

June 25-29. Production and Machine Tool 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 
Grafton, Wis. 

June 27-29. Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Boston. 330 West 42nd St., New York. 

July 22-26. National Poultry & Baby 
Chick Congress, St. Louis. 3718 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 8-11. Automobile Accessory Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 616 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Aug. 13-15. National Sign Association 
Convention, and International Sign Ex- 
position, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 729 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 19-21. National Industrial Stores 
Association, Cleveland. 416 Southern 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 19-23. National Association of Pow- 
er Engineers, Inc., Columbus, O. 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 16-20. American Hospital Associa- 
tion, Boston. 18 East Division St., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 9-12. Track Supply Association, Chi- 
cago. 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Sept. 15-21. Industrial Arts Exhibition 
(Eastern States Exposition), Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 8 East 41st St., New York. 

Sept. 16-19. American Mining Congress, 
Metal Show, Colorado Springs. 309 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Sept. 18-20. National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Super Market Institute (Mfgs. 
Products Exhibits), Kansas City, Mo. 
45 West 45th St., New York. 

Sept. 24-26. National Contract Hardware 
Association, Chicago. Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 24-27. Iron and Steel Exposition, 
Chicago. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 26-29. Foremen’s Exhibit (National 
Association of Foremen), Cincinnati, 


232 Madison Ave., New York 





DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 


America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 

















WRITTEN FOR YOU 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 
the only publication devot- 
ed exclusively to the mer- 
chandising problems of 
manufacturers of industrial 
machinery, equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies. It 
discusses all phases of in- 
dustrial distribution, sales 
promotion and advertising, 
with emphasis on both cor- 
rect principles and _ suc- 
cessful practice. It is the 
national forum for the ex- 
change of ideas among sales, 
advertising and _ research 
executives in the industrial 


field. 
Send $2.00 for a year’s sub- 


scription—I13 big issues of 
practical, useful material. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 
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399. The Outlook for the Sewage 
Disposal Field. 

This booklet gives factual informa- 
tion regarding the present status and 
future requirements of municipal sew- 
age treatment in the United States; 
graphically illustrated. Published by 
Municipal Sanitation. 


400. The Big Electrical Market. 
These file sheets issued by Electrical 
World present data giving an idea of 
the market for electrical and other 
goods represented by the electric light 
and power industry. Major products 
bought are listed and capital expendi- 
tures for new construction in the in- 
dustry are given by subdivisions. 


401. Equipment and Materials Used 
by the Chemical Process Indus- 
fries. 

The wide variety of equipment and 
materials purchased by the process in- 
dustries are tabulated under nineteen 
classifications on this sheet by Chemi- 
cal & Metallurgical Engineering. 


402. The Engineering Construction 
Market. 

An explanation by Construction 
Methods of what the construction 
market covers and how its personnel 
functions. 


403. Market for Coal Producers and 
Sales Organizations. 

An analysis of coal production and 
its distribution with reference to 
equipment needed in both phases of 
the operation. 


396. The Electrical Contracting In- 
dustry. 

A release by Electrical Contracting 
including a number of sheets devoted 
to a breakdown of the electrical con- 
tracting industry, by size of business, 
types of work done, who buys electri- 
cal equipment and services in indus- 
trial plants, and how motor service 
shops function. 


394. File Facts. 

This folder discusses the function 
of the metallurgical engineer in the 
specification and purchase of materials 
and equipment in plants which make, 
process and use metals. Published by 
Metals and Alloys. 


398. 1940 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

An eight page form designed to be 
used as a daily work-sheet of the ex- 
port executive for planning quotas, 
listing pertinent facts about distribu- 
tors, basis of sale, and for making 
quick comparisons between last year’s 
and current sales. Available from 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration. 


370. Meat Packing—An Industry in 
Itself. 

This brochure shows the meat pack- 
ing industry as a constant market for 
all types of equipment and supplies, 
listing the number of meat packers, 
sausage manufacturers and by-product 
plants in the United States according 
to States and value of production. 
Issued by The National Provisioner. 


Selling the Metal Working 
Market. 

This file folder booklet graphically 
and statisticaliy J cails the metal 
working market: products manufac- 
tured, buying practices, equipment 
and supplies requirements and buying 
influences. Compiled and issued by 
American Machinist. 


364. Nation-wide Survey of Water 
Supply. 

An inventory of the nation’s water 
supply facilities by states, tabulated 
by population, ownership, source of 
water, and treatment facilities. Com- 
piled by Engineering News-Record. 


393. World Purchasing Power. 

This booklet gives an analysis of 
foreign buying power in the machin- 
ery, automotive, electrical, and hard- 
ware trades and shows typical estab- 
lishments in the fields. Published by 
Importers Guide. 


397. Facts About Industrial Distrib- 
utors. 

A file-folder graphically presenting 
the story of industrial distributors and 
how they serve industry. The market 
is broken down by states and sales afe 
analyzed according to major classifi- 
cations. Suggestions are given fot 
selling effectively through distributot 
channels. Published by Mill Supplies. 
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